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travelling, a wayfarer out West 


n the cars from Cleveland, some 
cot into an interesting conversa- 
g gentleman who chanced to oc- 
ctly in front of us. As he was 
ity of turning his head to talk to 
d that when the cars stopped 
| turn the seat and sit facing us. 
vying the seat with him, a pretty 
itraw Dutchman. Acting upon 
1 when we arrived at the next sta- 

\an stepped out into the walk of 

litely requested the Dutchman 

while he turned the seat. The 

ed at the seat very critically, and 


yaw!” 

ered the gentleman ; “ just step 

how you how it is done.” 

in did as he was desired, when 

urned the back of the seat and 

Dutchman to take the same posi- 

of course, with his face towards 

the car. 

laimed the Dutch , in evi- 

‘ve — for Cincinnati, and must 

i. Dem 80, carry me right back 





ion would satisfy him, and he 
yntent till the gentleman occupy- 
h us, changed places and permit- 
with his face towards Cincinnati. 
were convulsed with laughter at 
ic of the Dutchman. 
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itch justice of the peace in the 
York, having issued a summons 
the Sabbath day, the constable, 
ids it was put to be served, being 
umor, returned the summons 
te. The justice expecting it to 
.or nature, perused it, and finding 
suid, in a great passion : 
| you prings dis to-day for?” 
lied the constable, ‘‘ see whether 
vable on this day. Should I neg- 
you would probably report me to 
, and I should be fined.” 
e justice, with a loud voice, said : 
dis courts tll next Wednesday,” 
iis son, said, ‘“‘ Hauns, look off 
nd sees as dat vill pe on de Sab- 
ig conversation is said to have 
1 a venerable old lady and a pre- 
This learned function- 
rted on his right and left by his 
ces, when Mrs. P. was called to 


yur bonnet, madam.” 
sr not, sir.” 
ud brimstone, madam, take off 
say.” 
assemblies, sir, women generally 
ads. Such, 1 am sure, is the 
cre, and, therefore, I will not take 
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var that, gentlemen? She pre- 
more about these matters than 
elf! Had you not better, madam, 
’ ® seat on the bench?” 
iank you, for I really think there 
enough there already.” 
dent of the Home Journal, in a 
vedding he had recently attended, 
sing of the di fiture of 
attempt to get the upper hand of a 
10m, from her m t, downcast 
‘esuming demeanor, he doubtless 
’ butt for his shafts of wit. 
‘now what I was thinking of all 
ig the ceremony ?” 
tat??? 
s blessing my stars that I was not 
lh. 





‘pose the bride was doing the same 
\ his fair antagonist. 

y did you kiss your hand to the 

nan opposite, this morning,” said 
it to his blooming daughter. 
‘ellow had the impudence to throw 
ross the street to me, and of course, 
ck, indignantly. You wouldn’t 
encourage, him, by keeping it, 


vaternal relative is convinced that 
‘oneous inference. . 


ener nine 


s ago, a Mr. Bodkin, who had been 
glass and pipe, on going home 

{an umbrella, and when his wife’s 

osened, he sat up in bed and sud- 

out the parapulie. 

you going to do with that thing ?” 


» Gear, I expected a very heavy 
., and so [ came prepared.” 
a two minutes, Mrs. Bodkin was 
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ith had a great dislike of the Util- 
one of the class he said : 

is so hard you might drive a broad 
a over him and it would produce 
; if you were to bore holes in him 
*, Tam convinced sawdust would 
im. The school treat mankind as 
mere machines ; the feelings or af- 
enter into their calculations.” 
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BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
’ [conTinvuRD.] 
CHAPTER XII. at his belt, but a feeling of mercy caused him to 


THE PARTISAN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Wrirn the incessant firing mingled shouts of 
defiance or yells of pain, as a well-aimed ball from 
beneath, directed by the momentary flashes, 
took effect. The scene had a wild attractiveness 
for Brion ; it recalled the adventures and perils 
of other years, and the names of those who hed 
shared them with him; the danger warmed up 
his blood and made it glow with that calm cour- 
age possessed by brave men. With a step at 
once firm and light he entered the canon, and 
passing beneath the tumult and din of savage 
warfare, drew near his trappers, who, though 
imperfectly covered by the works they had 
thrown up, were doing their best to pick off their 
assailants. A shower of balls was falling around 
them, cutting down the stunted shrubbery, strik- 
ing the rocks and tfees, doing, fortunately, on 
account of the darkness, hat litle execution. 

“ Give it them—give it them, my~brave fel- 
lows!” cried the captain, when near enough to 
be heard. e 

The men responded by a hearty cheer, and the 
Indians by sending a score of balls toward the 
spot where they heard the voice of the new- 
comer. 

“Are you hit?” inquired a dozen men, sim- 
ultaneously. ‘ 

“Luckily, no,” said Brion, who, a moment 
later emerged from the surrounding gloom and 
appeared in camp. bs 

“ Well, boys, you are having a fight! Is any 
one killed or wounded ?” he added, looking anx- 
iously around. é 

“A few of us have been scratched a little by 
splinters, and buised a trifle with balls; and that 
I believe, is the worst we have suffered,” re- 
plied a trapper. 

“ We cannot be sufficiently grateful for that,” 
returned the captain. 

“The cliffs are lined with the critters,” said 
another. ‘When the moon rises they’ll have a 
fair chance at us.” 

“ There is a large shelving rock near us, under 
which we must take shelter,” added Brion. 

“ But that will command “only one side of the 
canon; we shall not be able to reach those above 
us with our rifles,” suggested a third. 

“We will divide equally, and one half of our 
number shall take the opposite side; then we 
shall be a mutual protection to each other, and 
can held our enemies in check on either hand. 
But watch that quarter and see what is going 
on.” 

“ They are preparing to roll a fragment of rock 
upon us.” 

“Ah, my lads, that’s a game our position will 
not allow-us to play at; but we will get out of 
their way and let them do their worst. I doubt 
if twice their number could drive us out. Now 
count off equally, and take more advantageous 
ground. See! there are projecting ledges on 
both sides which will shield your heads from the 
missiles of the Blackfeet. By maintaining a 
eross fire you will keep the red fiends in check 
till they tire of the attack. I will go for the rest 
of our brave fellows and the young woman, who, 
I rejoice to say has been saved from death, and 
is now guarded by our trusty comrades.” 

“Three cheers for the young woman !” cried 
a veteran hunter. The cheerswere given with a 
yehemence that drowned, for the time, the 
whoops of the savages. The chauge that Brion 
had ordered was then made, when he set out on 
his return to the timber by the same dangerous 
route that he came. He had trodden the most 
perilous portion of the canon, as he believed, 
and was proceeding with less caution, when an 
Indian suddenly started from behind a rock and 
rushed upon him with upraisedtomahawk. The 
movement was so quick that Brion was in a 
measure unprepared for the onset ; but with a 
presence of mind that never deserted him, he 

parried the descending weapon with his rifle, and 
dashing the muzzle violently against his head, 
brought him to the ground. He placed his foos 
mpon his naked breast, and felt for the hatchet 





hesitate. The warrior attempted to arise, but 
the mountaineer threw his weight apon the foot 
that pressed his chest, and the discomfited In- 
dian, seeing that the effort was vain, ceased to 
resist, awaiting his death in calm defiance. Brion 
gazed at the stern, grim face a moment, and 
then slowly taking his foot from his bosom, said 
gently: “ Arise!” 

The glittering eyes of the Indian gleamed sus- 
piciously upon him through the darkness, then he 
leaped to his feet and stood before his vanquish- 
er with sullen and impartially subdued ferocity. 

“T could have taken your life, but I give it to 
you. Your people are yonder; go to them, and 
tell them that a white man scorned to kill you,” 
said Brion. 

The Indian walked off a few paces, and then 
turning, said : 7 

“Red man kills his enemy when he has con- 
quered him; why then do you lét the son of the 
Raven live ?” 

“Because I love not to shed the blood of a 
brother man, though his skin be of a different 
color,” replied the mountaineer. 

“ Pale face, do you call a Blackfoot warrior 
a man?” asked the Indian, sarcastically. 

“I recognize a man wherever I see a human 
form,” said Brion? 

“That is not the religion of your people! 
The pale nation hunt us as we hunt the buffalo ; 
the blood of some other race flows in your veins,” 
said the warrior. 

“No, son of the Raven, I am a white man, 
bat not all white men are alike. There are 
those among us that are evil, and forget that all 
nations and races are brethren, and constitute 
one family of whom the Great Spirit is the 
Father.” 

“Son of the Yan-kee, this kind of talk is new 
to Blackbird, son of the Raven; it comes of 
some new scheme to destroy my nation. Your 
tongue is musical, and your face is brave and 
open, but white blood cannot be trusted.” 

» “Goto your people; advise them to forsake 
war, and follow peaceful occupations, and culti- 
vate the soil.” 

“ Would you have us dig like squaws ?” 

“TI would have you build cities, labor and 
prosper.” 

“Cursed be cities and those who dwell in 
them!” exclaimed Blackbird, with startling 
emphasis. 

“And wherefore ?” 

“ Because the home of man is with nature—in 
the forest, beside the lakes and rivers, in the 
plains, and on the mountains. May the light- 
ning of the great Monedo blast the hand of the 
apostate red man that raises an axe to clear the 
land on which to build a city! The mighty war- 
rior must dwell in the open air, anc in the wig- 
wam. ‘The breath of cities poisons him, and the 
ways of your race waste away his life. Let the 
Master of Life keep wide the distance between 
us?” 

“ You speak according to your instincts, and 
I according to mine. 1 can expect nothing dif- 
ferent from one schooled in the arts and usages 
of savage life.” 

“ Wa-wa! that is true; the Great Spirit has 
given us different hearts.” 

“ You do not seem gratefal for the life I have 
given you.” 

“And why should I be, son of the Yan-kee ? 
The Master of Life did not mean that I should 
die by your hand ; therefore I live; why should 
I be gratefalto yout I shall not die till he 
says, ‘ Biackbird, come to the land ‘of souls.’ 
Had you killed me, I should now be in the hap- 
py hunting-grounds, wel d by all the renown- 





ed warriors of my race. A brave man fears not 
death ; and death is not an enemy, for it comes 
alike to the good andthe evil. Son of the Yan- 





farther interruption. A voice addressed him 





from a thicket of young pinon, when within an 
hundred yards of his party. 

“ Captain Brion ?” 

“Who speaks ?” said the latter, pausing. 

“Tt is I,” replied a man, stepping from the 
pinon. 

“And who are you?” questioned the partisan, 
laying his hand upon a weapon. 

“IT knew you in the mountains years ago. I 
once trapped near you on Snake River.” 

“That is but an indefinite introduction; I 
have met many trappers on Snake River,” re- 
turned Brion. 

ys Well, it matters not; but I am married to 
an Indian woman, and I am called Beavertaker.” 

“Ah,” said Brion, “ now I begin to know you. 
What is your present purpose ?” 

“Tt is to tell you not to go back to the canon.” 

“Why must I not go back to the canon ?” 

“For the simple reason that the trappers will 
be pushed out and killed. Listen! do you not 
hear those whoops? There are an hundred and 
twenty Blackfeet warriors swarming in yonder 
cliffs. They wait but for the light of the moon 
to pick off your men; your hunters will bite the 
dust.' The red braves will send great rocks 
thundering down upon them.” 

“ Were there a thousand savages there, aided 
by a thousand such villains as yourself, I should 
not hesitate to join my men and share their fate, 
whatever it flay be. Wretch! I am tempted 
to slay you where you stand !” 

“And why?” asked Beavertaker, looking 
warily at the partisan. 

“ Because such as you are not fit to live and 
breathe the same air, and enjoy the same sun- 
shine that honest men enjoy.” 

“And yet I have enough of humanity to seek 
to save your life. How is this?” 

“Your motives I know not, but I doubt not 
that your perverted mind has some cross pitt 
nose of its own to answer. I would look for 
pure waters in a muddy spring as soon as ex- 
pect truth and ingenuougness from a renegade. 
Go, before my indignation overcomes my hu- 
manity, and 1 doa deed, which, though it rid the 
earth of a scoundrel,would perhaps trouble my 
conscience.” 

“ Conscience !’’ repeated Beavertaker, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“The companion of men not wholly aban- 
doned to the wiles of Satan,” added Brion. 

Beavertakér mused a moment, and then said 
with marked emphasis : 

“ Go not to the canon.” 

“T scorn your advice!” 

“Go not, for the sake of the young woman.” 

“I will care for her safety with my life !” ex- 
claimed the partisan. 

“ Your care for her will not prevent a ball 
from penetrating her flesh,” returned Beaver- 
taker, doggedly. 

«“ If exposed to fire, no,” said Brion. 

“*How can she» reach yonder canon without 
being exposed to fire ?” 

“ The darkness will cover our way.” 

“The pale moon will be up before you can 
return to your trappers, and she will become a 
target for an hundred and twenty warriors. 
Send her to Pierre Mariot, and then go where 
you please, in the devil’s name !” 

“ Send her to—” 

The mountaineer paused and fixed his eyes 
menacingly upon the half-breed. 

“ if you had a single virtue I would kill you; 
but it were cruel to send you to perdition before 
your time.” 

“It is thus that you scorn my advice; but 
you will regret it when regret will be useless. I 
came to do you a service, but your obstinacy 
will prevent me. Go and reap the reward of 
your folly! If the arrow of Redpath was aimed 
at your head, your death could not be more 
certain.” 

“ Redpath is less a savage than thou. If my 
death is decreed by the Master of Life, human 
foresight cannot contravene the decree.” 

“ You are at liberty to hazard your own life, 
but not that of another. The daughter of Mon- 
sieur Bellmar is not ball-proof.” 

“Nor was Grenier arrow-proof—neither are 
you.” 

Beavertaker was silent an instant. 

“A curse upon your insinuations! the eagle 
does not strike one of its own brood !” 

“Bat you are a mongrel, and the eagle loves 
not such an eaglet as thou in her nest. Some 
day her sharp talons will find the way into your 
fiech. Mark my words, faithless renegade !” 

“Nothing is gained by this idle talk; I came 
not hither for this, and I half repent my change 
of purpose, becanse I get but bad words for a 

“Alas, your good designs die in their incep- 
tion!” added Brion. 

“ Iwas on the point of saying a few words of 
vital importance to you, but I will keep my 
tongue still.” 


‘ 


“ Treacherous being! who knows when. to 
trust you! Like one of the olden time, you are 
full of all subtlety and mischief. Having the 
blood of two distinct races in your veins, you 
belong rightly to neither. Come, what is it you 
would say ¢” 

“T would have told you what you would give 
all but life to hear; that which would make your 
blood glow with happiness, though you were on 
the eve of death.” 

“I guess not what that might be, but I per- 
ceive Iam wasting precious tia. Adieu, knave ! 
do not venture to cross my path again.” 

“T never shall; for your path is short, and 
you are near the end of it. When you find 
yourself dying, do not say, ‘ Beavertaker 2:2 aot 
warn me.’” 

The half-breed bounded away like a deer, and 
Brion walked on thoughtfully. His meditations 
were of short duration ; shone: and pistol-shots , 
from the timber caused him to run toward the 
spot with the speed of a buffalo. When he 
reached the scene of the tumult he saw a con- 
fused mass of humen figures running this way 
and that, fighting hand to hand, firing and load- 
ing. He looked around for Mignon, and leaped 
among the combatants with ashout. He saw 
the maiden within a circle of trappers, who were’ 
defending her with determined courage against 
formidable numbers of Indians. 

“ Drive them back! Down with them! Save 
Miss Bellmar!” cried the partisan, raising his 
“sonorous voice till it resounded through che tim- 
ber like a trumpet. 

“By the beard of Smith! you're jest in time 
fora skrimmage, cap’n!” responded Buckeye, 
who was fighting with a zeal which proved that 
he rather liked it. 

Balaam, who had been sleeping profoundly, 
awakened by the din sprang up, and seizing a 


f hetchet, rushed upon the asdilantswith sory! 


like the roar of a wounded bull. With every 
blow he exclaimed : 

“ Bring back my skulp, you niggers!” An 
admonition which by the way did not seem to be 
heeded, i h as Balaam’s scalp was not 
forthcoming. 

Brion having snuffed the battle, and his blood 
becoming heated, he mixed in the melee with 
dauntless daring, forcing the enemy to yield 
ground wherever he made az attack. Twice he 
was assaulted by two savages at the same time, 
bat with his strong arm and ready skill, proved 
the victor in both instances. 

“There are white men among them i~ dis_ 
guise,” said Buckeye, as the rapidly changing 
incidents of the fight brought him near the 





partisan. 

“T have already discovered the fact,” said the 
latter. 

“If they’d only come up boldly!” added 
Buckeye, earnestly. 

“There is one of them leading a fresh rally. 
I will try to meet him,” Bricn rep¥-4, The 
repulsed savages advanced in greater numbers, 
and with more impetuosity. The trappers could 
not withstand the shock, but retreated step by 
step, with the living wall of protection around 
Mignon unbroken, Brio= observed her as well 
as he could under such circumstances, and ad- 
mired her calmness and self-possession. 

“They are making a dash at the horses !” 
cried Buckeye. 

“ The rascals must not have one horse! Buck- 
eye, follow me, and let us have at them in good 
earnest.” 

The two mountaineers ran to prevent the 
capture of their horses, the loss of which would 
have been an irreparable misfortune. 

* Back, back !” shouted the partisan, as a tall 
figure grasped the bridle of Mignon's ‘horse. 
With his clubbed rifle Brion knocked him down, 
and called two of the trappers to lead the ani- 
mais to the rear, while he, with Buckeye, kept 
the Indians at bay. The movement was scarce- 
ly effected, when he heard a shriek from Mig- 
nen. He sprang to her assistance with the swift- 
ness of an arrow. The circle of defenders was 
broken through, and a man in the guise of a 
Blackfoot warrior was bearing her away. Ba. 
laam heard the cry, but was engaged w.th three 
braves and could not gv to her aid; nor was 
there imperative need, for Brion seized the fel- 
low by the throat and hurled him to the ground. 

“Tt is a white maz—it is Kincaid!” said 


“You deserve to die!” exclaimed Brion to 
Kincaid ; “but call off your hounds, and I will 
spare your bless life ; b , and you dic.” 

“ It is but reasonable,” replied Kincaid, and 
immediately shouted to th< savages in the In- 
dian tongue, who instantly ceased fighting and 





draf from such an encounter, where nothing 
but hard blows were gained. 

“You may go, bat beware bow we meet 
again,” said the captain, sternly. 

“This meeting will be our last,” returned 





Kincaid, and hurried away, fearful that the par- 
tisan might repent his clemency and violate his 
word. i 

“ I wish, cap’n, you'd let me send a ball after 
him,” said Buckeye. $ 

“I have given him my word,” said Brion. 

“ But he’s a groat knave, cap’n ?” 

“ Were he a thousand times the knave he is, 
I would not forfeit my word,” said the partisan, 
firmly. 

“ By the beard of Smith! I doubtif you ought 
to keop faith with sach as he! Come, miss,” 
to Mignon, “ what do you think ?” 

» “That the captain having pledged his word, 
must hold it sacred.” 

“ Then it’s all right; let the renegade go.” 

“The man who sent him is the most guilty 
of the two,” resumed Brion. 

“Yes; Pierre Mariot, And this reminds me 
that all this fighting and danger has been for 
me. “Ah, captain! I am indeed a troublesome 
charge.” 


“ You see that I do not complain,” returned 
Brion, with a smile. 

“If he dared complain of your company, miss, 
I would call him gut and settle it wich the rifle 
at fifty yards, and I can hit the p’int of a pin at 
that distance,” asserted Buckeye, positively. 

“T hope there has been no loss of life 1” added 
Mignon. 

“1 reckon a heap of the critters have gone 
under; but as for the loss on our side, it isn’t 
great I'll warrant ye ; for our lads know how to 
take care of themselves in a ekrimmage. There's 
sev’ral putty badly cut up, but only one, I be- 
lieve, that’s entirely done with airthly things ; 
and he’s shot through the lungs.” 

“Deeply I regret that my presence has re- 
sulted in the death of a human being, or in pain- 


“ Bravo, bravo! Go on, miss; there’s not a 
man here that is a man, but loves the sound of 
your voice ; it reminds ’em of them at home !’’ 
cried Buckeye. 

“Yes, that is well said; it reminds us of those 
at home,” said one of the hunters. 

* It is the memory of those we have left that 
cheers us under privations, and gives us courage 
in the time of danger,” added another. 

“Don’t imagine you're a burden to us,” add- 
ed a third, “for though rough outside, we’fe 
human at heart.” <3 

“ We're used to these things, and don’t mind 
a brush now and then,” affirmed a fourth, wip- 
ing the powder from his face with the back of 
his hand. 

“ Who is there of our trade in the mountains 
that hasn’t had a fight with the thievin’ Black- 
feet?” inquired a fifth, with a sang froid that 
proved that he had liad many in the course of 
his life. . 

The body of the hunter who had been killed 
was hastily buried. His grave was shallow and 
far from his home. Very many have had such 
burials in the land of the West, and handreds of 
skeletons are bleaching in the hot suns of the 
prairies. This sad office having been perform- 
ed, the little party speedily mounted, and mak- 
ing a detour to the right, galloped toward the 
other end of the canon, knowing it would be 
difficult to approach it directly, since the firing 
must have put the Indians upon the alert. 

When they reached the canon the moon had 
arisen, according to the prediction of Beaver- 
taker; and clearly it would not do to aitempt 
to join the main body, exposed as they would 
be to the aim of the natives perched high up in 
the cliffs. Buckeye and others of the trappers 
began to look for a suitable hiding place ; but 
Brion remained with Mignon, whose delicate 
frame was suffering cruelly with fatigue, and 
whose mind, overtasked by the scenes through 
which she had recently passed, in which events 
had crowded fast upon each other, was much in 
need of rest. Ever observant of her actions, and 
attentive to her wants, the partisan was fally sen- 
sible that a few hours of repose were indispensa- 
bly necessary. At those periods, when danger 
and trial were before her, those reserve forces 
which nature keeps in readiness for emergencies, 
had been called into use, and sustained her no 
bly; but the dread crisis over, her bodily weak- 
ness was felt, and her spirit sank below iu 
ordinary level. Is was with difficulty tha: she 
could maintain her seat in the saddle; Brion 
was nervously anxious to condact her to a place 
of security. He end ed to assume « cheer- 








ful, hopeful tone, exhorting her to take courage 
aud bear up egaiust physical imability for a ebort 
fell back into the timber, not ill pleased to with- j time longer; in answer to which well meant 


kindness she smiled faintly and tried to shake off 
the weariness that oppressed her. 

The banters sympathized with the maiden, sod 
searched diligently for = safe camping ground 





not too near the canon, nor yet 0 far from it 











fal woends.__Sicave men, | you, pag.end 

Fall for your chivalrous of my person. 
May your wives, daughters sweethearts be 
as well protected in the hour of danger.” 
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that they could, in case of dire necessity, receive 
aid from their comrades. Balaam, like a resus- 
citated giant, was as active as the trappers, and 
‘very soon tho partisan foand himself alone with 
Mignon, The circumstances which thus brought 
the two into relation were peculiar, and calculated 
to bring into existence feelings and emotions by 
no means ordinary, either in strength or dura- 
tion. Mignon was perfectly aware that at her 
side was one willing to sacrifice life, if needful, 
in her defence; her instincts taught her that 
such was the case. He was manly, he was 
brave; he possessed a certain kind of mascu- 
line beauty agreeable to woman; he was hon- 
orable, she could trust in him with implicit 
faith. She could command him gith a look, 
govern -him with a word, reward him with o 
smile, punish him with a frown. All this she 

new by intuition, and not by that only, but by 

er outward perceptions also. 

On the other hand, Brion was conscious of the 
presence of a lovely woman ; one endowed with 
the highest mental and physical advantages ; 
one whom every hour’s additional acquaintance 
enhanced in his esteem. A sympathetic chord 
bound him to Mignon. It was for him as well 
as for another that she Bad encountered those dif- 
ficulties from wlfich she had so wonderfully es- 
eaped. He had had the coveted privilege of pro- 
tecting, of meeting peril for her. The realiza- 
tion that he had -been of service to her repaid 
him for all risks, past and present. Risks to 
him were nothing ; he thought of them only in 
connection with her. He loved Mignon, bnt felt 
for her a respect that made him bashfdl as a 
school-boy, and as deferential as if he were of an 
inferior order of beings. His attentions, too, 
were delicate without presumption, and his de- 
portment like that of a person receiving favors 
rather than bestowing them. 

Mignon was grateful for his unfeigned watch- 
fulness, and inwardly pleased with his modest, 
unpretending demeanor. Brion was sure that 
he regarded her with no common feeling of friend- 
ship, but was in an uncomfortable state of un- 
certainty as regarded her predilections. It seem- 
ed presumptuous to entertain the thought that 
the charming Mignon responded to his senti- 
ments ; he feared that there was audacity’in rais- 
ing his aspirations so high. 

Being thus thrown together, every moment 
was freighted with interest. The partisan cared 
not to speak much; he was better content to 
gaze silently at Mignon, whose features in the 
soft moonlight reflected a spiritual beauty. 

“Has not the firing ceased?” she asked, 
arousing her energies. 

“In the canon, yes,” said Brion, “but when 
the moon is higher, it will be resumed again, 
unquestionably.” $ 

“ Be patient with me, my friend, but I believe 
my physical powers are quite exhausted.” 

“Nor is it singular that such should be the 
case. You have passed through extraordinary 
trials.” 

“I think you will have to assist me from my 
horse. It appears to me that I am losing my 
consciousness,” 

The partisan sprang from his saddle, and tak- 
ing Mignon in his arms, placed her tenderly 
upon a grassy knoll. 

“My mouth is burning with thirst, do I not 
hear the running of a stream?” she gaid, lan- 
guidly. The mountaineer tooka drinking cup 
from the leathern wallet or valise at his saddle, 
and hastened to look for the rivulet whose bab- 
bling was audible. He came back with water 
and Mignon drank. 

“Thanks, thanks! How kindly is nature to 
supply our wants. What so grateful as this 
pure beverage to the parched lips ?” she remark- 
ed, returning the cup. 7 

“ Yes, nature is our father and our mother 
abundantly are our legitimate wants provided 
for,” replied Brion. 

““What more is needful ?” 

Brion made no answer, but held up his hand 
warningly. The spot where the parties were 
resting was a glade near the northern entrance of 
the canop. On that side next the canon the 
trees were sparse and of small growth; but the 
prairie grass was high and the shrubbery thick. 

“Yonder,” said Brion, “I see the grass in 
motion as if a large body of savages were creep- 
ing through it.” 

“‘ Heaven keep us from their fury !”” exclaim- 
ed Mignon, and sank back upon the knoll nearly 
insensible. 

“So let us trust !”” 

The mountaineer looked around to see if 
some of his party were not in sight, but not one 
of them was to be seen. He watched a moment 
longer the peculiar motion of thé grass that had 
excited his suspicions. * 

“Tt is true!” he exclaimed. “These red 
hounds have scented us again! But,” he added, 
turning to Mignon, “ Miss Bellmar, I will sell 
life itself in your defence !” 

“Generous defender! Ihope your hour is not 
yet. Cast your eyes about you, and see if some 
avenue of escape is not open.” 

“T think we are surrounded; but one conso- 
lation remains to me yet.” 

“What is it?” inquired Mignon, faintly. 

“Tt is the privilege of dying with you!” 

“Extends your devotion then so far?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ To die for you is my duty.” 

“No, no, I will not accept the sacrifice. Fly 
at once ; escape while you may, and leave me to 
my fate!” said Mignon, partially rising, excite- 
ment lending her strength. 

The partisan smiledg but scorned to reply to 
such a proposition. His calm face never looked 
so handsome as then to Mignon. 

“Ah, itis vain to urge such a consideration 
upon you! You are firm—you, will not go; I 
read itdn your eyes, on your lips,” added Mig- 
non, in a subdued voice. 

“You are right; I would not leave you if a 
thousand warriors were each thirsting for my 
blood, and each under a vow to give me a 
wound.” 

“And why ?” 

“ Because it is man’s duty to protect woman, 
at all places, under all conditions.” 

“Is there no other reason?” 








Brion’s hitherto placid face was suddenly agi- 
tated; but he struggled manfully to regain his 
composure. 

“ Do you wish me to be perfectly frank ?” 

“ Does the awful danger that encircles us war- 
rant aught but the most entire candor ?” 

“Evidently, no ; but I will say no more until 
I have made yet another effort to save you.” 

The mountaineer raised Mignon from the 
ground and placed her in the saddle. Mounting 
his own horse, and entreating her to bear up yet 
alittle longer, he took her bridle rein and moved 
toward an opening at the western margin of the 
glade, which seemed to offer the only chance of 
escape. He and his fair companion had galloped 
but a few rods before he perceived that the open 
space led directly to the canon, and the ground 
was too rough to be traversed by horses. 

“We seem to be indeed lost,” said Brion. 
“But let us dismount; I can carry you in my 
arms.” 

“ Do not burden yourself with me, my friend! 
Without me you may perhaps elude the 
savages.” 

“A burden you will not be. Come, let us 
hasten along the canon. Ah, but they are very 
near! Do you not hear those yells? It will be 
a pleasure to defend you, and a pleasure to die 
with you. Mignon, I love you!” 

“Then death will unite us forever !” 

“ Death to me will be welcome. Mignon, you 
are dearer to me than life !” j 

“My friend, I am yours in life or death, as 
God may order. We will not be separated.” 

“Mignon, those words make me happy even 
at this awful moment! My life, my other self, 
let me fly with you from these fiends !” 

“T have now no will but yours. Love has 
simulated my being to yours. We will perish 
here, or we will die where you will.” 

The partisan took Mignon from her horse, and 
pressing her to his heart, was bounding away, 
when a dusky figure appeared in his path. Sup- 
porting her with his left arm, he grasped a wea- 
pon with his right. 

“Son of the paleface, forbear !” said a deep, 
‘ealm voice. 

“Resist me, and you die!” cried Brion, whose 
pistol was aimed at the tall, motionless form. 

“T seek not your life; if I did, no earthly 
power could save you,” rejoined the Indian. 

“ Speak not so proudly; we are but man to 
man, andI think at this moment that the ad- 
vantage is with me.” 

“Look!” added the Indian, waving his hand 
and emitting a sibilant sound. Brion cast his 
eyes around and saw scores of red faces arising 
about him as if from the earth. 

“Lost!” exclaimed the partisan; but Mig- 
non, though conscious, was too much agitated to 
speak ; she had covered her eyes that she might 
not see the dreaded yisages of the savages. 

“ Son of the white man, you need not look for 
those who left you not long ago; they are pris- 
oners,” said the Indian. 

“T ask nothing for myself; prepare your tor- 
tures; but spare this maiden!” exclaimed the 
mountaineer. 

“You do well not to ask mercy of Ravenclaw; 
you shall both share the same fate. The nature 
of the red man is crucl!” returned Ravenclaw, 
with lofty irony. 

Mignon unclosed her cyes and fixed them upon 
Ravenclaw. ” 

“« Lilyface, you are free,” he said, with dignity. 

“And this brave man—is he not free also?” 
asked Mignon. 

“He dies!” replied the Indian, coldly. 

“So will all men die, brave chief.” While 
Mignon was speaking, she took the figure of 
the raven from her bosom and fastened it. to 
Brion’s breast. 

“ That saves but one life,”’ said Ravenclaw. 

“Let it be his, then. Son of the Eagle, I am 
your captive.” 

Ravenclaw remained silent a moment, then 
turning to the grim circles of braves, said, au- 
thoritatively : 

“‘ Warriors, release your prisoners, and return 
to your lodges.” 

He did not speak again until every red face had 
vanished, 

“‘ Lilyface, you and your people shall live. I 
have saved them; yet the red man is cruel, and 
his nature is stern like flint !’”’ 

Then to Brion: 

“Son of the Buffalo, go your way. The 
daughter of the timid doe has given you life, 
and saved your trappers from the knives of 
the Blackfeet braves. Thank the Great Spirit 
that he has not called you to-night to go on the 
long trail to the land of souls. Go and take the 
otter and the beaver, and fulfil your allotted 
moons on the earth,” 

“Chief of the Blackfeet, be it as you say; and 
as Monedo decrees, so let it come to pass. His 
ways are mysterious, and his dealings with mor- 
tals just. This night before the moon looked 
down into the canon, I gave life to Blackbird, 
the son of the Raven,” replied Brion. : 

“It is well; the Great Spirit seeth all, and 
giveth every one a recompense. Son of the 
Buffalo, farewell.” 

“Stay! May we not be friends ?” 

Ravenclaw smiled disdainfully. 

“Son of the pale nation, no! We cannot 
mate together. The great Monedo has put a 
wide distance between us, and our feet cannot 
pass over it. There is too much blood and 
hatred between us. No, I will never accept the 
friendship of the white man; my hand is against 
him forever ; he has cheated my people, he has 
told them lies, he has killed them, and now he 
says, Iwant more room—the red barbarians must 
cross the mountains. Chief of the brave hunters, 
my spirit is torn with sorrow, my heart is burn- 
ing with rage! Islay palefaces as I slay the 
vile rattlesnake 1” 

“Why then, O son of the Eagle, have you 
spared my trappers, and said to me, ‘ Son of the 
Buffalo, live ? ” 

Ravenclaw did not reply immediately, ,and 
answered in a lower tone, and with emphasis 
apparently born from melancholy : 

“ Chief of the beaver takers, that concerns you 
not. It is enough for you to know that the 
wolf has yielded his prey, and you can go over 








the hills with Lilyface. Being a savage, I act 
without motives.” 

Ravenclaw contracted his brows, aecenting 
the word savage, with peculiar intensity. 

“Twill not forget this generosity, whatever 
your motive may be.” 

« When next we meet, it may be as enemies } 
my hand may slay you in some of these defiles 
before many moons have passed. White man, 
shun Ravenclaw, and be happy with Lilyface.” 

Ravenclaw was turning to depart when Brion 
added : 

“ Tarry yet a moment longer. I have a ques- 
tion to ask which is of much importance to me, 
and those undermy command. Haughty son of 
the Eagle, who is Redpath ?” 

Fire flashed from the eyes of Ravenclaw ; his 
majestic figure seemed to grow taller and prouder. 

“Son of the Buffalo, it is a vain question. If 
I knew the great secret, would I tell it to my 
enemy? ButI know nothing of Redpath—he 
is to me a mystery—the deepest of all mysteries ; 
deep as the mystery of my own existence. I 
know he hates the white man—that his foot is 
swifter than the deer’s, that his eyes are sharper 
than the eagle’s, that his hand strikes like light- 
ning; I know no more—and this is all that will 
be known. He herds not with other men—his 
nest is high in the cliffs—he will die as he has 
lived, alone and in mystery ; no mortal ears shall 
hear his departing baim wa-wa, and the descend- 
ants of an accursed race shall never walk over 
his grave |” 

With a gesture of indescribable dignity, Ra- 
venclaw walked rapidly from sight, while Brion 
and Mignon gazed after him in breathless silence, 
almost in awe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MIGNON AN INTERESTED PARTY. 


Pierre Marriot was possessed of dogged 
perseverance when in pursuit of a coveted ob- 
ject. Opposition sharpened his eagerness, and 
difficulties quickened his energies. If his intent 
was bad, it mattered not; the same obstinate 
firmness marked his movements. His unexpect- 
ed repulse by Mignon aroused this perverse prin- 
ciple in his nature, and subsequent events put it 
into full action. The motives that induced her 


‘flight from Westport were to him, at first, pro- 


found mysteries ; mysteries, too, which he was 
feverishly anxious to penetrate. Her escape 
from his camp, and from that severe espionage 
which he intended to exercise over her, disap- 
pointed, while at the same time it provoked him. 
To bring her back, to keep a constant restraint 
upon her actions, to try every art in his power 
to shake her resolution, were regolves quickly 
formed, and which he meant to cover from com- 
mon observation with the specious pretext of re- 
turning her to her father. He hoped by having 
her in his care, that the dangers and hardships to 
which she would daily be exposed would sub- 
due her firmness, and wear out her opposition to 
his wishes. He imagined peril and privation 
would conquer her wilfulness, and render her 
pliable. 

Mariot was not a coward, though the name of 
Redpath gave him many unpleasant moments, 
and filled him with vague terror at night, sitting 
by the waning fires. He feared his skill, which 
seemed to him infernal, capable of surmounting 
all obstacles, and making itself felt in all places. 
When he slept he d d of his p , and 
‘awaking tortured his dreams into premonitions 
of death. Mignon in his power, and beyond the 
fatal bounds of Redpath’s art, he believed he 
should once more feel at ease, and enjoy that 
mental placidity usually attending him. 

That Mignon would put herself under Brion’s 
protection, he was quite sure, and immediately 
upon the discovery of her flight, conferred with 
Callard in regard to the best means of again ob- 
taining control of her person, while Beavertaker 
was sent to watch the movements of the rival 
band, with instructions to report what he saw as 
often as practicable. He returned at noon on 
the ensuing day with the startling intelligence 
that Mignon had probably been captured by the 
Crows, and that Captain Brion had started in 
pursuit with a picked party of trappers. He 
made the discovery by overhtaring a few words 
while concealed in the bushes near the encamp- 
ment of the mountaineer, but the particulars 
were unknown to him. This news perplexed 
Mariot not a little, but he settled the matter after 
some reflection, in this manner : Brion was un- 
deniably both bold and experienced, and would 
rescue Mignon—if rescue were possible—with- 
out his aid or co-operation ; hence he need only 
remain quiet and await the issue. Upon this 
policy he acted. Through the instrumentality of 
the half-breed, he was informed on the follow- 
ing day, of the young lady’s rescue, and that she 
was being conducted to the canon by the brave 
partisan. It was then that Callard was sent with 
the message, which, as we have seen, was treat- 
ed as it deserved by Mignon and the captain. 

Beavertaker was then instructed to instigate 
the Blackfeet warriors (whose minds he had in- 
fluenced by presents and inflammatory speeches), 
to attack the trappers encamped in the canon, 
which he did ; while Kincaid, in the disguise of 
an Indian, led another party against Brion for 
the purpose of withdrawing Mignon from her 
protection, in accordance with the wishes of his 
employer, Mariot. Meantime, during the cap- 
tivity of Mademoiselle Bellmar, and up to the 
time when these unsuccessful manceuvres were 
made, the latter was also tampering and nego- 
tiating with Headley and his fickle minded fol- 
lowers, who were impatient to be on the move 
toward the valley of the Gila in search of those 
treasures which so excited their imaginations, 
The gold-seekers encamped near the Red Buttes, 
where Mariot visited them alone, and managed 
to lull their suspicions and keep them in good 
spirits, cautiously making them acquainted with 
the secret of his real name, and his connection 
with the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. Grad- 
ually he prepared Headley for the announcement 
that a young woman would probably bear them 
company in their journeyings toward the home 
of the ancient Aztec, whom he should leave at 
the city of the Great Salt Lake, or the nearest 
Mexican town. 











This singular annunciation of course required 


explanation ; Mariot told him such a story as he | 


pleased, coloring the whole in a way to suit his 
present convenience and ulterior designs. Head- 
ley was inclined to oppose the addition of a 
young woman to his party, fearing she might 
prove an awkward incumbrance ; but the plausi- 
ble representations of Mariot finally silenced his 
objections. Mariot had intended to induce the 
seceding trappers to join his own band; but the 
unexpected appearance of Mignon induced him 
to change his plan. He reasoned, too, that such 
men would soon grow discontented if menaced 
by the same danger that pursued Brion—Red- 
path, who had already given proof of his inten- 
tion in the death of Grenier. These malcon- 
tents could be controlled by a powerful motive 
only, and that motive he felt certain could best 
be found in appealing to their cupidity, exciting 
their love of gain with dazzling visions of gold. 
He hoped, at least, to keep them under his au- 
thority long enough to ensure his own object, 
after which he cared little what became of them. 

Callard was desirous of reaching the hunting- 
grounds without delay, and was not in all re- 
spects such an instrument as he wanted, neither 
did he wish to divert him from thé main object 
of the expedition. The fear of Redpath being 
also strong upon Mariot, he was quite as anx- 
ious to change his course as Headley, therefore 
determined to conduct Mignon (when in his pow- 
er) to some small Mexican town or mission near 
Sante Fe, where he intended she should remain 
until she had conquered her aversion and learn- 
ed submission to his will. The gold-seekers 
would serve as an escort across the Indian ter- 
ritory, which was all he desired of them; they 
could then return home, or engage in other wild 
enterprises as best suited their inclinations. This 
new arrangement seemed to him an excellent 
one. By changing his direction and policy, he 
believed he should gain many important points ; 
escape annoyance from Brion whose interposi- 
tion he dreaded much, and leave behind that 
other danger which so destroyed his peace, and 
made him dream of death by a steel-headed 
arrow. 

The failure of this scheme to obtain the person 
of Mignon was a vexatious disappointment, but 
from which he soon recovered to concoct a new 
one, in which Headley. was to bear some part, 
influenced by bribes and promises. 

“Remain encamped in this vicimty until I 
have captured this truant damsel, and I will give 
you such an outfit as you need for the long march 
before you,” said Mariot. 

“ May Iask your governing motive for taking 
so much trouble, whith, to speak my mind, does 
not seem much connected with the purposes of 
your expedition ?’’ replied Headley. 

“As I have informed you, this Mignon is the 
only daughter of my respected partner, Monsieur 
Bellmar, and his life, so to speak, is centred in 
the girl. Common feelings of humanity, if noth- 
ing more,, would prompt me to look after her 
welfare, and return her safely to her father.” 

“« But the route you propose is not the most 
‘direct to Westport?!’ quoth Headley. 

“You seem to overlook the fact that my heart 
is set on this gold-hunting expedition, and I am 
unwilling to abandon it,” returned Mariot, with 
a warmth that went far to convince Headley of 
his sincerity. 

“Of course you do not wish to forego the 
present opportunity ?” added the latter. 

“Precisely; for as I have told you, I am not 
at liberty to detach men from the band of trap- 
pers under Callard, because my worthy friend 
and partner Bellmar has not the least faith in 
my gold discoveries, and it would be unjust to 
draw him into it, by diverting our men from the 
purpose for which they were engaged. I expect- 
ed when I left Westport to fall in with free trap- 
pers and hunters who would gladly listen to my 
plan, and engage to test its soundness by a visit 
to the Colorado and the Gila; I therefore made 
the necessary expenditures out of my private 
purse. I fail only in one particular—horses.” 

“A very important particular, too—the sine 
qua non, I should say.” 

“That difficulty 1 shall conquer. I have the 
means of trading some with the Indians; I shall 
take what animals Callard can spare, and—and 
I have a half-breed with me, who has learned 
many curious Indian tricks.” 

“And horse stealing is one of them, I’ll wer. 
rant ?” = 

“My friend, horse-stealing is one of them. 
And you must know that this adventurous dam- 
sel has two fine horses, belonging to her father, 
which ought not to be left in the possession of 
Ben Brion.” 

“That is no more than just, and he is a 
stickler forjustice. It was his pretended honesty 
in such matters that unhorsed us.” 

“ Possibly this half-breed will do his best to 
mount you again. He is very expert in making 
visits to corrals at night. He knows how to cut 
a side-line also, without making a disturbance. 
I dare say the rogue has done it more than 
once.” 

“Thave no scruples in regard to making the 
number of Captain Brion’s horses less, for he 
sent us away without provisions and on foot ; 
it is wonderful that he did not take our rifles 
from us even. But now let us hear your plan 
in relation to this young woman ?” 

“ With your advice and assistance, I hope to 
devise some means of getting her away from 
Brion, who witha mulish obstinacy will not listen 
to reason, and guards her with as much tenacity 
as if she were his—” 

“ Sweetheart,” added Headley. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Mariot, scowling. 

“That may really be the case,” pursued 
Headley, who perceived that the idea annoyed 
Mariot. 

“Not so bad as that, not so bad as that, I 
trust !” exclaimed the latter, impatiently. 

“ After all, Monsieur Mariot, you may have 
mistaken this girl’s j It is very posible 
that she met this ewhere under roman- 
tic circumstances, ived a girlish pas- 
sion for him. , confess that he saved 
her from som 
Headley, deli 







“ Well, upon my word, I think I did hear that 
atgapper, not long since, protected her from the 
insults of some drunken mountaineers ; but I 
never troubled myself to ask what the hero's 
name might be; it was Brion, for aught I 
know.” 

“You see, sir, that I have given you tho clue 
to the whole transaction. It will be more dif. 
ficult to take the fair pilgrim from her moun- 
taineer than to ca'-h an antelope on foot upon 
the prairies. Confess that mademoiselle is 
pretty ?” 

“She is handsome.” 

“ Interesting, too ?”” 

“ Bewitchingly so.” . 

“ Believe me, then, Brion is not insensible to 
her charms. The delicate affair is doubtless all 
arranged between them, and they will cross the 
mountain side by side as loving as doves. Faith, 
sir! it’s a pity to disturb their happiness. Let 
us be sensible, call it a match, and permit them 
to go their way rejoicing in the freshness of their 
passion, and the interesting novelty of their 
situation.” 

“Never, Mr. Headley, never! Were what 
you have been saying true, it would give but an 


additional inducement to separate them, By the - 


saints! I like not the picture you have drawn !”” 

“ Perchance this captivating Mignon has prov- 
ed too charming for your own inward security ?”’ 
suggested Headley. 

“We were not discussing that subject, my 
friend, but lam free to admit that her father had 
views for her.” 

“And those views related—” 

“To one worthy of her,” interrupted Mariot, 
sharply. 

frat man who is worthy of her may be 
Monsieur Mariot ; but that is no concern of mine ; 
it is the journey across the plains that chiefly 
interests me. Now tell me, how you purpose to 
obtain possession of this adventurous girl, and in 
what way I can aig you ?” 

The nature of the discussion which followed 
these questions we shall not pause to detail; it 
will be known by subsequent ‘events; we will 
therefore return to Mignon. 

Attended by the partisan and the trappers who 
had been taken and released by the Indians by 
the orders of Ravenclaw, she soon had the sat- 
isfaction of reaching-a place where she could ob- 
tain that rest she so much needed. We mast 
here state that Balaam did not fall into the hands 
of the Blackfeet, but escaped by lying flat upon 
his face in the grass ; when the savages departed 
he arose and joined the rest of the company. 
Arriving at the canon, Mignon’s tent was quickly 
raised, and it was with indescribable feclings of 
gratitude that she felt herself once more secure 
and at liberty to seek repose. 

New and powerful emotions agitated her 
heart; she prayed, she wept, and then overpow- 
ered by fatigue, sank to sleep to pass through 
again many of the scenes of the last forty-eight 
hours. When she awoke she saw the sunbeams 
creeping in through the apertures of the tent, 
and knew that her slumbers-must have been pro- 
tracted. She felt no disposition to move, and 
recalled all that had recently transpired, in the 
proper order of each particular incident. She 
remembered, too, as a last link in the chain of 
events, that soinething unusual had passed be- 
tween herself and Captain Brion; the recollec- 
tion heightened the color of her cheeks, and 
quickened the pulsations of her heart. She ask- 
ed if her conduct had been such as became her 
sex and situation? If she had deported herself 
with dignity, courage and delicacy? She trusted 
that she could answer yes with a tolerable clear 
conscience, but feared thas maturer thought might 
bring convictions less flattering. 

Moans proceeding from the little encampment 
where Balaam usually slept, aroused Mignon to 

ractivity. She’arose, but was astonished at her 
own weakness. Her extraordinary exertions had 
severely taxed her bodily powers, much more s0 
than she had been aware while laboring under 
the excitement of danger. She found the black 
quite feverish and slightly delirious; he also was 
paying the penalty due to unnatural effort, 
wounds and loss of blood. Mignon was alarm- 
ed at the symptoms presented. She perceived 
Brion watching him. A conscious blush mantled 
her face when she encountered his inquiring eyes 
and returned his respectful greeting. 

“Our poor friend here is suffering,” observed 
the partisan, wishing to relicve her embarrass- 
ment as soon as possible. 

“T fear so ; I wish he could have medical aid. 
Is there not a physician among you ?”’ she asked. 

“Not at the present time. The only man in 
my band who made any pretensions to medical 
knowledge left us not long since ; a circumstance 
which I now regret, though I was not pleased 
with the character of the man,” replied Brion. 

“ He is evidently feverish,” resumed Mignon, 
looking sympathizingly at the black, “ and un- 
able to go forward. What shall be done, for it 
is my duty to remain near him, and return some 
portion of that care which he has bestowed upon 
me at various times.” 

“T willon no account abandon him, an act 
which common humanity forbids. I will not 
‘resume the march until he is strong enough to 
accompany us. And indeed you need rest your- 
self. A few days of repose will not only restore 
him, let us hope, but also benefit you.” 

“TI am gratefal for this kindness—for atten- 
tions to this faithfal creature will be considered 
by me personal favors,” added Mignon. 

“ Come,” said Brion, “as you have not break- 
fasted, you must test the skilfalness of an old 
French voyagéur’s cookery, not so varied, per- 
chance, as the fare to which you have been ac- 
customed, but which I trust you will not find 
wholly unpalatable. In the meantime, Balaam’s 
wounds shall be looked to, and such appliances 
made as my meagre knowledge of medicine and 
onr ill-stored medicine chest will admit.” 

Mignon followed the partisan to the open air. 
Beneath the cooling shade of an overhanging 
cliff, upon a small grass plot, was arranged the 
simple cookery to which Brion had referred, con- 
sisting of tender venison prepared in the best 
of trapper style, some hard biscuits, and the lax- 
ury of coffee, an unpretending meal which they 
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Bat man is so constituted that he is seldom 
happy, eyen when, apparently, there is nothing 
to prevent his enjoyment. Brion began to tor- 
ment himself, with the idea that the words and 
actions of Mignon, during the final scene of the 
previous night, might have been influenced by 
fear, and very possibly grew entirely from the 
circumstances then surrounding them. The tri- 
als through which she had previously passed had 
weakened her mind, and predisposed her during 
the shock of another pressing emergency to yield 
to those tender feelings which she had exhibited. 
This thought troubled him; he felt a strong de- 
sire to question her respecting the matter, but 
dreaded lest the hopes her conduct had inspired 
should be overthrown, and his new-found hap- 
piness slip away from him like the veriest 
illusion. 

Mignon noticed the seriousness of his counte- 
nance, and begged to know the source of his 
disquietude. 

“T will tell you of what I have been think- 
ing,” he returned. “I perceive that I commit- 
ted an error in referring to my own feelings at 
a moment when your mind was distracted by 
the dreadful scenes through which you had pass- 
ed and were passing, and when, too, I should 
have forgotten myself in anxiety for your safety. 
It would be wrong in me to hold you responsi- 
ble for words uttered at such a crisis; and how- 
ever much it pains me, a sense of honor compels 
me to release you from any promise, verbal or 
implied, which you, may have made.” 

“You have a generous nature,” replied Mig- 
non, timidly, “and I thank you for your ex- 
treme delicacy. If, however, you still cherish 
those sentiments you then avowed, I see no rea- 
son toretract my words, unless, indeed, my words 
and actions were not such as became my situa- 
tion and sex.” 

“Mademoiselle Bellmar, you restore me to 
life!” exclaimed the mountaineer. “ Your de- 
portment was not only maidenly, but heroic. 
Too cheaply have I earned this happiness! 
Were it not for these familiar objects, these rocks 
and cliffs, these hills and dells, and yonder 
mountains, the sight of my men and the sound 
of their voices, and the evident tangibility of every- 
thing about me, I should doubt the reality of 
this. But you are before me; you speak, you 
smile, and doubt seems to become certainty.” 

“My friend, do not make me so vain as to 
believe that my presence confers so much pleas- 
ure,” said Mignon, averting her face. 

“T should be content to remain here forever. 
This canon would become like the ‘Happy Val- 
ley,’ and [ should have no desire to wander from 
it. I would build a hut below us, near yonder 
rivulet. My ambition should never rise so high 
as the cliffs above our heads, and my happiness 
should consist solely in ministering to yours.” 

“I will not put your sincerity to the test by 
taking up the guage you have thrown down; I 
will be far less eruel, much more reasonable, nor 
imprison you in so sterile a place, though it is 
very possible that I doubt not your ability to 
make me content here even, so simple are my 
wishes, so modest my ambition,” replied Mig- 
non, playfully. 

“ Love,” resumed the mountaineer, “ renders 
all places the same; it changes sterile rocks 
into verdant shrubbery; lonely solitudes like 
this, into fertile plains; bleak mountains into 
flowery fields ; a humble hat into a comfortable 
residence, and a few briers’ into fragrant and 
grateful foliage.” 

‘You are an enthusiast!” cried Mignon, with 
a radiant smile ; ‘but it isnot my intentionto ac- 
cuse you of misinterpreting that sentiment which 
so powerfully affects the human character.” 

In conversation of this nature, Brion passed 
the most agreeable day of his life. The savages 
had disappeared from the hiding places from 
which they had so recently poured forth their 
volleys, and he was persuaded by the bearing of 
Ravenclaw on the previous night, that they 
would not return. He perceived that the power 
of that chief was absolute, and believed that the 
warriors would not attack him again without per- 
mission ; hence he felt himself secure in the ca- 
non, which could not have been enhanced by all 
the comforts of civilized life as enjoyed in cities 
and towns where the hand of improvement has 
smoothed down and smoothed away almost 
every trace of nature. The consciousness that 
Mignon was near him, was of itself a happiness ; 
added to which was the knowledge that he oc- 
cupied an enviable place in her thoughts. 

We have sometimes wished that lovers might 
remain lovers to the end of their lives, and thus 
secure the pleasures of a continual affection ting- 
ed with that novelty, fresh and expectati 
that attend the first awakening of that gentle 
sentiment. 

“By the beard of the Prophet Smith!” ex- 
claimed Buckeye, approaching Brion, who had 
just been visiting the black. 

“Well?” said the partisan, inquiringly. 

“ Who do you suppose is lookin’ for you t” 

Brion replied that he could not tell. 

“It is your old friend, Headley,” quoth the 
trapper, with his accustomed shrug. 

“Ah!” said Brion. “ What does he want?” 

“Beavers and otters! I aint in his confi- 
dence! What’s more, I don’t want to be. The 
truth is I haven’t no faithin the cretur. There’s 
a kink in his dispersition that I can’t straighten 
out, no ways. Depend on it, cap’n, there’s sun- 
thin’ in the wind !” 

“Possibly not; it’s our duty to be charitable, 
you know. There’s no man.too bad that he 
has not some good in him.” 

‘When you find the good spots in Headley, 
I wish you'd jes’ clap your finger on ’em, or 
make a chalk mark acrost ‘em, so they can be 
diskivered by common eyes. Accordin’ to my 
notions of human makin’ up, there were a few 
ingredients left out at the time of his airthly 
compisition ; one of them articles was honesty, 
which on the whole is rather important in cre- 
atin’ a human bein’.” 

“ Yes, certainly, honesty ought to be remem- 
bered, fri@@d Buckeye.” 

“But in this case it was totally disremember- 
ed; but here he comes, and you can make more 
or less on him, jes’ as the notion takes you.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WHITE SUN BONNET. 


BY EVE CARROLL. 

One afternoon in August, when the warm 
sunshine poured through the poplar branches, 
making it almost as warm in the shade as in the 
open fields, I sat on grandfather’s doorstep, mak- 
ing a white sun bonnet. I was thinking all the 
time, how, under the broad shade of this cam- 
bric bonnet, I would rob the woods of their wealth 
of berries and nuts, and what long morning 
walks I would take, following the brook on its 
winding pathway, and then, too, when I went 
to the village on week days, I would wear the 
sun bonnet, so that my Florence straw trimmed 
with pink bows and flqwers, would be new and 
fresh for Sunday. These thoughts flowed very 
pleasantly through my mind, and in the mean- 
time my needle kept quick time to them. 

Looking up, presently from my work, I no- 
ticed that grandfather had brought his chair into 
the hall and sat near the door, sucking his short 
stemmed pipe. The light of life was fast de- 
parting from it, yet he puffed away, occasionally 
emitting faint clouds of smoke, and gazing 
with an abstracted iook upon my needlework. 
This, I thought, argued an absent mind, and I 
asked him what he was thinking about. 

The old man roused up at the sound of my 
voice and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“Why, Kitty,” said he, “I was thinking of 
the white sun bonnet.” 

“ Thinking of this one?” 

“Dear me! no, of my own.” 

“ What, have you a sun bonnet, grandfather?” 

“ Yes, my child, and if I had not, I should not 
be sitting here to-day, looking back on old times 
with a thankful heart. I must tell you about 
my sun bonnet, Kitty, and then if you prove a 
good listener, I'll show it to you.” 

The pipe-was laid aside, and I threaded my 
needle anew. 

“When I was young,” he began, “I lived in 
this very house, a farmer’s boy, and my Mary, 
a farmer's daughter, lived ina little brown house 
over the hills yonder. One afternoon when I 
was coming across the fields homeward, from a 
fishing expedition, I saw her for the first time. 
Wearing a white sun bonnet, and with a basket 
of strawberries on her arm, she came towards me, 
and with a bashfal blush, asked me to tell her 
the way to the village road, for,” said she, ‘I 
have been wandering around so long in search 
of strawberries, that I find myself in a strange 
place.’ 

“She seemed s0 pretty and modest, and her 
blue eyes looked at me so timidly from under 
her white bonnet, that I blessed my stars inward- 
ly for her mishap, and with all the politeness I 
could summon offered to guide her. She accept- 
ed my aid, thanking me cordially, and so we 
trudged on together toward the main road. “I 
helped her over the fences, and only bade her 
good evening when we were in sight of her fa- 
ther’s house. 

“All the next night I dreamed of meeting a 
little maid in the fields, and of leading her home- 
ward through lonesome lanes and over hills and 
valleys. For weeks afterward I peeped under 
every sun bonnet I met, hoping to see the face 
of Mary Barns, but I did not chance to meet 
her. Failing at last of finding her in any other 
way, I just walked across the fields one summer 
night and knocked at the front door of Farmer 
Burns. Mary herself came to the door, and with 
a smile and courtesy showed me into the parlor, 
where in half an hour we grew so well ac- 
quainted, as to seem like old friends to each 
other. 

“After that day, the path grew wondrously 
short between her house and mine, and at the 
end of ayear I brought her here, no longer 
wearing a sun bonnet, but dressed in white 
muslin, and with a wreath of bridal flowers 
on her brown hair. I never saw a face so 
lovely as was Mary’s on our wedding day.” 

Here grandfather paused and wiped a tear 
from his eyes, and I thought how long thé brown 
hair turned to gray had been underneath the 
coffin lid. 

“For about two years,” he continued, “we 
were as happy as it was possible to be. Mary 
was all I could have wished a wife to be, and I 
did everything I could think of to promote her 
happiness. 

“‘ But at the end of that time, a relative, who 
had resided for many years in the south, died 
and left me a large legacy. This was the great- 
est misfortune of my life, or rather I made it 
such by my own folly and weakness. Think- 
ing that [had no longer any need to work, I 
neglected my business, grew indolent in my 
habits, and began to squander my wealth in 
idleness and pleasure. Indolence is a short.road 
to vice, and without realizing my danger, I soon 
began to frequent those places where intoxicat- 
ing drinks were sold, and then it was an easy 
thing to acquire a strong and absorbing taste 
for them. 

“Poor Mary! Her face grew sad and pale 
with watching, and she pleaded with me to return 
to my former happy, useful life, bat I soon 
learned to answer all her entreaties with harsh 
words. Yet she was always patient and always 
faithful to me. When I came reeling home at 
night, I used to see her as I opened the gate, 
sitting here, where I am sitting now, with little 
Charlie—your father, my child—asleep in her 
arms. Here she used to sit and watch for me. 

“T cannot bear to tell you, Kitty, how bad 
things got to be, but at last, when I was almost 
a drunkard, and every endeavor of kindness and 
affection failed to move me, a little thing did 
the work. 

“T was coming home, across the fields at suan- 
set. It was very early for me to return from the 
village, but I was more sober than usual, and 
for once chanced to return at an early hour. Yet 
I was not so sober bug.that as I walked through 
the long grass, I oftetii led andfell. ButI 
went on, and just at@a keain~ in sight of home. 

“ Sitting on a litle thognd im the field yonder, 
Kitty, with her face garmed from me, was a 
woman's figure in a light shawl and a white 











sun bonnet. I had not seen that white bonnet | 
for three years, and now it seemed as if some | 


‘spirit had brought it before my eyes to reproach | 


me with visions of the past. I paused to look 
at it and at Mary, as she sat there so motionless, 
and a superstitious awe crept ovet me, for I fan- | 
cied that the wraith of Mary Burns was sitting 
there. Not my real wife, for she aod Mary Burns | 
were two different beings. The one was a pale 
and sad-faced woman; the other, younger and | 
fairer, and blooming with smiles and blushes. 
Here was Mary Burns, the same that had met 
me in the fields with her basket of strawberries 
on her arm. 

“‘Memory is sometimes the good genius of a 
man, and she was mine inthathour. The white 
sun bonnet that I had not seen for those years, 
summoned her to me, and she brought back all 
the past. I saw the blue-eyed young girl stray- 
ing through the fields, and myself stealing glances 
under her white bonnet, as I led her to the road- 
side. I saw myself, a bashful but honest youth, 
knocking at the door of Farmer Burns. I lived 
over again our long walks in the woodland and 
our longer chats in the parlor, and then Isaw 
her on her wedding day, so beautiful, with white 
flowers in her hair. 

“Then the darkness of the altered present 
rushed over me. All the misery which had over- 
shadowed her, returned to me with threefold in- 
tensity, smiting me with keen reproaches, and 
in the bitterness and wildness of that sudden re- 
pentance, I rushed towards the figure sitting on 
the cold ground, and falling at her feet, I cried : 

“ «Forgive me—forgive me, Mary Burns!’ 

“O how softly Mary’s hand was laid on my 
hot forehead, and in the long sickness which fol- 
lowed that night, her touch never lost its tender- 
ness, nor her voicé@i@s glad, hopeful tone. When 
I rose again I rose to a new life. I had had 
ample time to reflect and to grow strong in good 
resolutions, and with God’s help I kept them all. 

“Now, Kitty, come up stairs, and I’ll show 
you the white sun bonnet, which I always be- 
lieved was the means of bringing back to me that 
vivid picture of the past, and thus of restoring 
me to life and duty.” ‘ 

We went up into grandfather’s chamber. He 
took down the old-fashioned bonnet from its peg 
in the closet, and looked at it long and tenderly, 
then carefally replaced it. 

Half an hour later I entered his room and 
found him fast asleep in his easy chair. He 
smiled, and I thought he must be dreaming of 
Mary Burns. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WE WERE BROTHERS, 


BY FLORIENNE. 


We were brothers, loving brothers; though we knew no 
ties of blood ; 

Yet in tempest and in battle, we had both together stood. 

A kindred spirit bound our hearts in love’s fond, holy 
chain ; 

A chain, whose link can never break, but to unite again. 

Loving as we, entranced as we, fond dreamers—why should 
Death 

Break in, and seek to sever us with his cold, chilling 
breath? 

We who were bound inseparably, we who cherished but one 


heart, 
What agony, what burning grief it was for us to part! 


O, *twas a fatal day when down we rushed upon the foe! 

And many a noble, gallant heart in death lay stricken 
low; 

But all tome was nought, until—ay, e’en before mine 
eye— 

I saw him stricken, fall—O God, why did I, too, not die? 

But I was left uninjured, to bear my grief alone; 

What wonder then, 0 Heaven, that my heart was turned 
to stone? 

When I saw my loved, my only friend cut down like 
blooming flower, 

The agony of ages was centered in that hour' 


No more I saw, or heard, or felt; but with wild, frantic 





might, 

Iscreamed my grief, and fearless sought the thickest of 
the fight ; 

And there, mid shot and sabre-stroke, and g: d cries 
of strife, 


I sought with fiendish eagérness to cast away my life. 

But death fled before me, seeking, as the desert mirage 
fades 

From before the fainting traveller who seeks its tempting 
shades. 

In vain I charged where cannon swept, in vain I fought 
the first ; ‘ 

Back fled they, arrant cowards, as if my blade were cursed. 

I could not die! 0 God, I could not fall upon the field; 

Thou wouldst not take from me the life [ wished so much 
to yield. 


They fought around his body, for we were known to fame; 

But like a hungry wolf, I drove them back, I slew them 
as they came. 

And I laughed in horrid mockery, as their serried ranks 
went down; : 

Till they fled from where I battled—till they fled before 
my frown. 

I saved the prize for which I fought, and when the strife 
was spent, , 

I bore his body from the field, and brought it to my tent. 

And there throughout the long, long night, I watched 
o’er him who died; 

I watched, and mourned, and prayed that God would lay 
me by his side. 

But my ravings were unanswered, and when the mornitig 
shone, 

It found me still a mourner, stil! friendless and alene. 


Without a single friend on earth, without one friend in 
heaven, 

I sat in grief beside my dead, from morn till shadowy 
even. 

But when the pale and silvery moon came forth upon the 
sky, 

I brought him forth and buried him,where he often wished 
to lie. 

He was beldved by all, and when they looked upon his 
face, 

Upturned in the pure starlight, beaming with holy grace, 

(For he had truly loved his God), they wept above his 
mound— 

Ay, strong and brave men wept o'er him, as they knelt 
upon the ground 


But what cared I for all their grief? What was this grief 
tome? 

I only stood with tearless eye, and still anbended knee. 

They praised me for my valor, they spoke of laurels won, 

They said that I had giined the fight, when our cause 
was quite undone. 

What cared I for their praises? I laughed them now to 
scorn! 

I knew that henceforth I was doomed to sorrow and to 
mourn 

And I cxst them back their soothing praise, refased to 
bend to God' 

And to all their words I answered with my finger to the 

sod! 


But there came a voice, whose clear tones broke the still- i 
bess of the night, 

Like the music of the angels, like 8 volce from heaven's 
height! 

It spake of him whom I had loved so dearly and so well! 

It spake of all his deeds of fame; it told us how he fell’ 

And then it ssid—0O, how could I believe that strange, 
strange word, 

That ‘ "twas a kindly Father who chastised me with the | 
eword!" 

But 0, there was a power divine within me, as he said 

That ‘twas not Frank who lay upon the grave before me, 
dead! 

That the pure, bright spirit had fled away to heaven's far 
distant sphere, 

That thence hé'd look in friendship down, and watch o'er 
me while here. 


But when he spake of that great day when we should 
meet again, 
When we should meet above in joy, forever free from pain, 
O then I sank upon my knees, I bowed before my God, 
No longer did I curse my life, or shun the chastening rod. 
But in peni and humb) 1 wept before his throne; 
When I begged forgiveness for my sin, I was no more alone. 
In that stili hour, a holy voice spake quiet to my soul, 
And bade the waves of trouble back from before me roll. 
There was a spell within his words, an unseen, holy power, 
That bade my troubled heart be still, and calmed it in 
that hour. 





Many long years have passed. I am a gray-haired man 





e and old ; 
Still dering in my pilgrimage through the cheerless 
world and cold. (sky, 


But often in the evening hours when the moon is in the 

I hear a flutter in the air as ifa spirit were nigh; 

And softly to my listening eaz, faint, but sweetly flowing, 
come 


Entreating words and gladsome, for his spirit calls me 
home. 

O much I wish, and oft I long to answer that kind prayer, 

But 1 have learned that I shall go when my Father calis 
me there. 

Such hours to me sre happy—0O how pleasant and how 
bright 

Do these sombre hours seem to me, that herald coming 
night! 

For then I cease to be alone;'a voice from ‘neath the sed 

Speaks comfort to my sorrowing soul, and lifts me up te 
God. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MAIL BOY’S TALE. 


. 


BY A PRISON CHAPLAIN, 





“My father is dead long ago. I’ve got amoth- 
er. She lived down by Somerville and took in 
sewing. My father had been postmaster. I was 
employed after his death to carry the mail to the 
next town; but the money I made was to go to 
mother. I thought this rather hard (added the 
lad, with a hardened look), and resolved I would 
profit by the affair,too. So I began to look out 
for letters with money. I kept watch at the 
post-office with eyes and ears open when about 
the door waiting for the mail. 

“One day I see the clerk of the bank go and 
puta letter in, It was rit like a common kind 
o’ letter, but long like, and three times as big as 
letters. It looked to me as if he had got such a 
big envelopay to hold bank bills in. So I made 
up my mind I would gee what was inside before 
I had crossed the long swamp nine miles out of 
town.” 

“How did you carry your mail?” asked the 
clergyman, to whom this confession was made, 
of the boy, whose visage expressed the reckless- 
ness and daring of his character, and who seem- 
ed to take a positive pleasure in recounting his 
deeds ; a more vicious—depraved is the word— 
face was never seen. Freckled and pug nosed, 
a low forehead, and thick, heavy chin, a mouth 
capable of every variety of expression, curly red 
hair, which defied the shears of the prison to keep 
‘smooth and short, and a general air of devil-me- 
care stamped at once to be such a born reprobate, 
that the post master who entrusted him with the 
mails ought to have heard his confession in the 
prison. 

“Carry ’em ?” he repeated, with a stare of 
intelligence which he intended to be superior to 
my own :—“ Why I did not carry ’em at all— 
my mule carried ’em.” 

This was meant for wit; but was not appre- 
ciated fully. “ 

“T carried ’em in a small leather bag locked 
with a chain and hung it overmy saddle. When 
I got to the nine miles swamp, says * to the 
mail bag, ‘I’ll see what is in yor: maw or I'll 
never put any thing me~s in mine.’ So, when 
I got to about the middle of the swamp, down 
by the Bear Creek—you know the Bear Creek ?” 

I replied parenthetically, “no.” 

“T resolved to open the bag. I knew there 
wasn’t a house within three mile, and I could 
see halfa mile along the road both directions. 
So I stopped Dick,—that was muley’s name, sir 
—and got down and took off the mail and began 
to go to work to open it. Leather is mighty 
easy cut; but I didn’t care to cut it, coz it aint 
80 easy to sew up again when a feller has noth- 
ing but his jack-knife. So I tried to slip the 
chain. By and-by—but it was pesky hard work 
—I got it off and the bag was open. There 
warnt much init; only a dozen papers and about 
eighteen letters ; but I soon had my hand on the 
bank clerk’s big letter. But it felt ’mazing thin, 
and I began to fear I hadn’t got much for my 
pains. I took a good look up and down the 
road and then broke it open. Jehu! There 
wasn’t a dollar bill in it, only some bank check 
or draft, or something that was no use to me ; 
and as I couldn’t read writin’ I couldn’t tell 
what it was worth. But I was so mad I took 
it and tore ic up into twenty pieces and threw 
’em into the creek. I then thought I would try 
what luck there was in the littlest letter. So I 
broke it open and found only a lock o’ hair tied 
up ina blue ribbin. So I gave it up, put the 
letters back and fastened the rivet o’ the chain 
on with a rock, and all looked as good as new ; 
and mounting my male I wenton again. Well, 
sir, you see how things come out. That Bear 
Creek flowed right through our village. A 
man belonging to the bank, which stands 
right on the creek, brought a bucket o’ water 
the next day to put in the clerk's washing 
pitcher. When he came to wash his hands he 
saw a bit o’ paper in the water. He looked at it 
and finds a piece o’ the draft with a part o’ the 
signatare he mailed the day before. Here was 





@ muss you can see with half an eye! 


“ The first thing when I got back I was re 


| ceived into the warm embraces of old Buckeye, 


the constable. They carried me before a justice 
but I was mum and never answered a word. I 
told ’em I had taken a bad cold and got a bed 


| deafness. They pat me in jail till they could 


hear about the big letter. It sever got to where 
it was goin’, in course, and so they convicted 
me of stealing it. After a while, secing they 
wanted to know all about it, and were tellin’ al! 
sorts o’ lies on me in court, I teid ‘em all about; 
and swore 1 didn’t care about carrying a mail 
what didn’t send no money, and they might dis- 
miss me as soon as they pleased. I could go 
to Californy ! 

“ Bat instead of sending me to Californy, the, 
old cove they called judge sent me here for a 
year; and it’s a confounded nice place, bat the 
company a fellow has to keep is none o’ the best ; 
it is corruptin’, sir, t© a young mind; and if 
you please, sir, ask the old boss, the governor, 
to give me a pardon out, or my morils will be 
corrupted, and | may take to murderin’ when I 
get out instead of tearing up innocent letters.” 

The clergyman regarded the boy with amaze- 
ment. With some fifteen years over his head, 
he was the most thoranghly vicious person he 
had ever seen. In a fe@ weeks afer this con- 
versation his time expired, and he was discharg- 
ed. Where he now is, whether in California or 
hanged, we know not; but wherever he may be, 
the career before him is one of crime, Schools 
are better than penitentiaries! This boy could 
neither read nor write. Besides education, 
there is a healthy school discipline, a corrective 
system in activity, to which all boys ought to be 
subjected. Many a bad habit has been corrected 
by the discipline of the school room ; this alone 
should be an argument in favor of sending the 
children of the poor—nay, of the rich, to schools, 
This boy had no discipline at home, and as he 
had none at a school, he became what he was, a 
reprobate of native growth, withent a check on 
his natural tendency to do evil. 





A STRING OF MISHAPS. 


A man named W was brought into one 
of the city courts in New York for disturbing 
the peace. No witness appeared against him, 
and he was requested to teil his own story. — , 

Judge. | Wragg will you state the facts 
connected with your arrest ? 

Mr. Wragg. Certainly, sir. Last night about 
ten o'clock 1 was going along the street quictly 
and unostentatiously, with my mind occupied ia 
profound meditation, when lenly my thoughts 
and vision were simultaneously arrested, not by 
a member of the police, but by an old hat that 
was lying on the sidewaik. Now J have a deep 
aversion to an old hat. In fact, Lmight say that 
the whole world has a rooted antipathy to old 
hats. It may be because old hats are emblemat- 
ical of a man going down the hill of adversity. 
Men under such circumstances and old hats re- 
ceive the same kind of treatment, namely kicks. 
Now nine out of ten seeing that old bat lying on 
the sidewalk as 1 did, would have given it a 
kick, and that, sir, is just what I did. 4 kicked 
that old hat, and not only that, but kicked a 
frighutully large stone which was inside of it; 4 
felt myself falling forward, and unfortunately, I 
fell against a fat woman with suflicienht force to- 
cause her to fall; in falling, she knocked down 
a ladder; one end of the ladder strack me, the 
other hit a cart-horse ; the horse gave ajump and 
the carman was thrown off from his cart; he 
fell on a bull-terrier dog; the dog gave a yeil 
and bit the carman, who rolled ovcr on me; @ 
nigger rushed out of an alley and kicked the car- 
man for falling on his dog; the carman picked 
up @ stone and threw it at the nigger, bat un- 
fortunately it went through the window of a 
Dutchman’s grocery, and fell into a butter tab ; 
the Dutchman came out; by this time 1 had got 
uparid was about to castigate aboy whom | saw 
laughingytgom which circumstance 1 was led to 
believe that he had put the stone in the old hat; 
1 ran after the boy; when he saw my bellicose 
attitude, he yelled out for his father. ‘Lhe 
Datchman ran afver me, and just as | caught the 
boy the Dutchman caught me. Sir, my physi- 
cat power was nov sufficient to cope with bok. I 
am not a Samson. I was vanquished; not 
only that, sir, but when released from their 
grasp, 1 was taken by three or four other Datch- 
men.—N. Y. Ledger. 








ANECDOTE OF SHELLEY. 


Shelley took great pleasure in making paper 
boats, and floating them on the water. So long 
as his paper lasted, he remained riveted to the 
Spot, fascinated by this peculiar amusement. 
All waste paper was rapidly consumed; then 
the covers of setters ; next, letters of little value. 
The most preci contrib of the most es- 
teemed correspondents, although eyed wistfully 
many times and often returned to his pocke:, 
were sure to be sent at last in pursuit of the 
former squadrons. Of the portable volumes 
which were the companions of his rambles—and 
he seldom went without a book—the fly leaves 
were commonly wenting. He had applied them 
as our ancestor Noah applied gopher wood. But 
learning was so sacred in his eyes that he never 
trespassed further upon the integrity of the copy. 
The work itself was always respected. 

It has been said that he once found himself on 
the north bank of the Serpentine River without 
the materials for indulging those inclinations 
which the sight of water invariably inspired, for 
he had exhadsted his supplies on the round pond 
in Kensington Gardens. Not @ single scrap of 
paper could be found, save only « bank-note fur 
£50. He hesitated long, but yielded at last. 
He twisted it into a boat with the extreme tine- 
ness of his skill, and committed it with the at 
most dexterity to fortune, watching its progress, 
if possible, with astill more intense anxiety than 
usual. Fortune often favors those who fully and 
pene | trust her. The northeast wind gently 
wafted the costly skiff so the south bank, where 
during the lawer part of the voyage the ventur- 
ous owner waited its arrival with patient solici- 
tude.— English Anécdotes. 








THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


I learned grammar when I was « private sol- 
dier, On the of sixpencea day. The edge of 
my berth, oF thet of my guard-bed was my reat 
to stady in; my knapsack my book case, and « 
bit of board lying on my lap was my writing- 
table. I had no money to purchase « candie or 
oil; in winter, it was rarely that I could get any 
light but that of the fire, and only my turn even 
of that. To bay « pen or piece of paper, I was 

A some portion of my food 
though in a state of half starvation. I had not 
a moment 6f time that'I could call my own ; aod 
sere ae ee ee 
ing, singing, whistling and bawling at east 
half a scoreof the most thoughtless men—end 
that, too, in their hours of freedom from all con 
trol. And I say, if !, under these circumstances, 
could encounter and overcome the task—is there, 
can there be, in the whole world, « youth who 
os an excuse for the nov-performance !— 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SERENADE. 
BY J. DAY DARRow. 
Wake, lady, wake! 
The moon is softly beaming; 
The birds have hushed their songs, 


And the stars are gently gleaming, 
Wake, lady, wake! 


Wake, lady, wake! 
For the night is soft and balmy; 
All Nature's sunk to rest, 
And the flowers are sleeping calmly, 
Wake, lady, wake. 


Wake, lady, wake! 
Thy lover longs to greet thee; 
He stands beneath thy window now, 
With sweetest words to meet thee. 
Wake, lady, wake! 


Wake, lady, wake! 
For the time moves on apace; 
I long to hear thy melting voice, 
And see thy form of grace ;, 
Wake, lady, wake. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TOM CROSBY'S DEED OF MAGIC. 
eo a 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Tom Crospy was a cobbler—or, at least, so 
his neighbors called him,—though he was, in 
fact, one of the best boot and shoemakers in 
the country. He often had to turn applicants 
away empty-handed ; for he had more work al- 
ways on his hands than he could attend to. 
Tom’s cottage was near the centre of the village, 
and his little shop was close by it, and from 
morning till night the merry music of his lap- 
stone rang out upon the air. Tom was a steady, 
industrious man, and everybody liked him. He 
was always kind, always good-natured, full of 
fun and anecdote, and, above all else, he was 
one of those rare persons who spend their leisure 
moments in looking after their own business. 
Tom ws now forty years of age, and though he 
hed always worked hard and steady, yet he had 
not accumulated mach property. He owned the 
small house and the shop, together with some 
four acres of land, which lay back of the build- 
ings, upon which he raised a goodly store of 
fruit and vegetables. Besides this, he had some 
one or two hundred dollars laid safely away in a 
savings bank to serve him on a rainy day. 

Mrs. Crosby was an excellent wife,~and one 
of the best of mothers, and no one could have 
kept the humble cottage looking more neat and 
tidy than she did. The little front room always 
presented the same spotless purity of floor and 
wainscot, and the white cotton curtains never 
had spot or wrinkle. The kitchen was more 
cluttered, but never dirty, while even the ground 
floor of the woodshed was kept swept and clean. 
This excellent couple had four children. Young 
Tom was thirteen, and helped his father some in 
the shop when school didn’t keep. Willie was 
ten; Lizaie five, and little Effie only two. 
Tom named his first child himself. Mrs. Crosby 

selected a very pretty name, but her hus- 
band was determined that he should be a “young 
Tom,” and the wife gave in; but the rest of the 
children she named herself, and we can see that 
her tastes differed somewhat from Tom’s. He 
had wanted to call the second boy Peter, in hon- 
or of his grandfather ; and then he suggested the 


_name of Hannah for the first girl, but his “ple- 


bean” (such was the term Mrs. C. used) names 
were not quite up to the mark. But chil- 
dren were good. They-were, in fact, the best 
children: in the neighborhood, for their father 
took great pains in the formation of their char- 
acters, and their mother felt no greater pride 
than to have them appear well. 

People pointed to Tom Crosby as a pattern of 
happiness and peace ; and yet he was not always 
happy. An evil genius had crept into his house 
—into his home—and he was growing more and 
more unhappy every day; for Tom had never 

happy only when he could make those 
around him happy. The pain or disquiet of a 
single individual in his family was sure to upset 
his own cup of joy. 

Now the truth is, the sweet angel of Content, 
which had for so long a time kept guard over 
Tom’s household, had flown away, and another 
spirit had come in. Mrs. Crosby had become 
discontented and unhappy. She had allowed 
the spirit of envy to gain possession of her soul, 
and from the moment she let the demon in, her 
peace of mind was gone. 

“Tom Crosby,” she said, after the children 
had gone to bed, one evening, “ what is the use 
of living so?” 

“Living how?” uttered Tom, shaking the 
ashes from his pipe, and putting it away. 

“Why —living as we do now. Plodding 
along year after year in this same old train. I 
declare, I’m almost fit to go crazy when I think 
of it.” 

“But, Hannah, I thought you used to be very 
happy here.” 

“And so I did; but what does that signify? 
Because I was happy when I was a child, does 
that prove that I should always want to be a 
child? I used to be happy here when I thought 
we were on the road to something better. I 
didn’t think when you marred me, that I was 
to live stuck down here in this place, and that I 
was to grow old and die with the everlasting 
thumpety-thump of your old hammer dinging 
in my ears.” 

“But what would you have, Hannah ?” the 
husband asked, with a tone and expression of 
pain. 

“What?” uttered the woman, energetically. 
“ Why—I’d have some higher place in the wo:ld 
than a mere cobbler’s wife !” 

“Ah, Hannah, we were once the 
couple in town, and you were then only what 
you are now. You only want what you have 
lest.” 

“ Test, Mr. Crosby ?” 

“Yes, Hannah. You only want back that 
old spirit of contentment.” 

There it is again, Tom Crosby. . Because I 
would hold my head up a little higher in the 
world, and be somebody, I am not contented! 


Mercy on me, would you have a soul contented | what I say. I’ve got the power, and I can use 
to see everybody else getting up, and me be | 


obliged to dig and burrow here ?” 

“ But who is getting up, Hannah?” 

“Whot Why—there’s Sarah Brown, that 
was—now Sarah Wilkins; just look at her. 


She was where I was once, but now she has her | 


| 
| 
| 


coach and servants, and dresses in silks and sat- 


ins. And then look at Thompson, and Cowley, 
and Nathans. All of ’em building new houses, 


and keeping their horses and servants. Look at | 


’em, I say—and then look at us.” 

“Bat, my love, where shall. I find money to 
do such things ?” ’ 

““ Find it where other folks find it. Shut up 
your little nasty shop, and go into some busi- 
ness more promising. How do other folks find 
money I'd like to know ?” 

“ But other folks have a faculty which I have 
not,” said Tom, in an earnest, argumentative 
tone. “Ihave found perfect happiness in my 
little shop, and in my, neat and comfortable 
home. Health has been secured to us; our 
children are blessings ; plenty has been always 
ours, and no man can dun you or me for debt. 
Other folks may be happy with their great hous- 
es, and their servants, and their parties, but such 
things are not suited to us. Ah, Hannah, you 
could never be so happy as you have been were 
you to have Sarah Wilkins’s place. She may 
like it, but you would not.” 

“Don’t tell me, Tom Crosby. Don’t you 
suppose I know what I should like? I say it 
galls me to think that I’m never going to get 
above this kind of life. Others, who are no 
better than we are, have money enough—” 

“ And don’t we have enough, Hannah? Don’t 
we have everything we want?” 

‘*No, we don’t. Look at Wilkins. See how 
his wife dresses, and how proudly she holds her 
head when she goes into meeting. Only just 
think how she nods at m@, but never speaks. I 
declare, Tom, it’s too bad.” 

“And yet, my love, Mr. Wilkins came to me 
yesterday, and wanted to borrow a hundred 
dollars.” 

Mrs. Crosby opened her eyes, but before she 
could make any reply, somebody rapped at the 
door. Tom answered the summons, and the 
caller was a boy, who had come after a pair of 
guew boots, 

“« Boots !” uttered Mrs. Crosby to herself, after 
her husband had gone to the shop. ‘“ Boots! 


Mercy! spall I ever escape that degrading | 


sound ?”” 

This simple scene will show somewhat of the 
state of mind into which Mrs. C. had fallen. 
She had not always been thus, though she had 
always held little ideas of pride which her hus- 
band had never felt. But about two years pre- 
vious to the opening of our story, Mr. Albert 
Wilkins had moved into the town, and he had 
brought with him for a wife one who had been 
Hannah’s schoolmate in times gone by. Mrs. 
Wilkins not only made much show of her wealth, 
but she also slighted her old friend, and this 
worked upon the feelings of the more humble 
female. Mrs. C. first began to envy the wealthy 
woman, and from this sprung numberless conse- 
quences. It was sometime before she really 
thought of aiming at such show herself, but the 
idea gradually came over her, and then she be- 
gan to reflect upon her husband’s position, and 
she was not long in making up her mind that 
he might have been wealthy had he tried. It 
was in vain that Tom urged the expense of his 
children, in vain that he pleaded his own inabili- 
ty, and in vain that he urged the joys of con- 


tentment. The evil spirit had gained possession > 


of his wife’s soul, and he could not exorcise it 
by any argument or persuasion. Hannah be- 
came unhappy and miserable, and even her own 
children now failed to give her joy. 

One day Tom was in his shop all alone, and 
he was weeping. He had just been to the house, 
and another “scene” had transpired. He had 
come back to his little shop, and with his hands 
clasped, and his eyes turned heavenward, had 
he prayed that God would move his wife’s heart 
with sweet content once more. Hardly had he 
uttered this prayer, when the door of his shop 
was opened, and a man entered. This was no 
less a personage than John Newton, an old 
schoolmaster of Tom’s, upon whom fortune had 
smiled most bounteously. He lived in a neigh- 
boring town—in a large and thriving manufac- 
turing village—and had amassed great wealth 
without marring his heart. He seldom saw Tom 
now, but when he did meet him, his greeting 
was as warm and genial as ever. 

“ What, Tom!” uttered Newton, as he saw 
the poor cobbler’s gloomy, tearful face ; “ what 
is to pay now?” — 

“Nothing,” was Tom’s answer. 

But Newton was not to be put off thus, and 
after iderable q ioning, Tom revealed the 
secret. He knew that if he had a noble friend 
on earth, John Newton was that friend, and he 
told all. For some time after he had done, New- 
ton remained thoughtful and silent ; but at length 
a bright gleam rested upon his face. 

“Tom,” he said, “ Hannah doesn’t dream of 
the thousand and one cares from which she is 
now free, and to which wealth would subject 
her.” 

“Ay, that’s it, Jack,” the cobbler cried. 
“That's it, Sbe don’t know how much she has 
to enjoy. She’s got her head turned.” 

“But I think we can turn it back again.” 

“Eh?” 

“We can turn it back again, I say. By my 
soul, Tom, I have never offered you money, be- 
cause I knew you had enough—but I can give 
you something better now. I will take my wife 
and children ont of the way for a while, and you 
shall have the use of my house, plate, servants, 
dresses and all. Eh? How’s that?” 

Tom Crosby opened his eyes, and as soon as 
he could comprehend matters fally, he sat down 
by the side of his friend, andjthey talked togeth- 
er over an hour. 

* * * * * 

“TI say it’s no use, Tom, I’d just as lief die 
as live so. What’s the use of poking along in 
this way ?” 

“ Well, Hannah, you sha’n’t live so any more. 








You needn’t look surprised, for I mean just 








it. I’ve found the Philosopher's Stone.” 

“ The what, Tom ?” cried Hannah. 

“ The Philosopher’s Stone.” 

“ But what’s that ?” 

“ Why, it’s something that gives the owner 
power to be rich right off. If I’ve a mind to I 
can wake up to-morrow morning with you and 
I both in a palace, and surrounded by riches.” 

Mrs. Crosby was slow to believe this, but at 
length Tom convinced her. Yet she wanted to 
see the stone. The cobbler took a small leather 
bag from his pocket, and from it he drew a 
round white stone nearly covered with strange 
characters. The hieroglyphics upset the last 
point of skepticism in Hannah’s mind, and she 
believed. Shortly afterwards they sat down to 
supper. Mrs. Crosby did not observe her hus- 
band when he put a suspicious-looking powder 
into the tea-pot, nor did she notice particularly 
that her husband drank only milk and water. 
But the expectant wife could not eat. She drank 
her tea—more than usual—and then arose. + But 
somehow she forgot to clear away the table. She 
sat down in her chair, and ere long she fell 
asleep. * . * * 

Hannah Crosby awoke and looked around. 
She was not sure that she was awake. She 
leaped out upon a soft carpet and rubbed her eyes. 

“Tom! Tom! For mercy’s sake, Tom, do 
wake up !” 

Mr. Crosby arose to a sitting posture and look- 
ed at his wife. They were ina large room, the 
floor of which was covered with a carpet of downy 
softness ; the walls glittering with gold and flow- 
ers; the ceiling painted sumptuously; the fur- 
niture of the most costly kind, and the bed itself 
a very marvel of wondrous extravagance. 

“For mercy’s sake, Tom, Were are we ?” 

“Why, in our palace, to be sure. Don’t you 
remember what I told you last night? But come 
to bed now.” 

“Areye crazy, Tom Crosby? Aren’t the sun 
wu bud 

“ What have we got to do with the sun? By- 
and-by I shall arise, and then your servants will 
come in and help you dress.” 

“Servants? Help me dress? Why, Tom 
Crosby, what d’ye mean?” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t expose yourself to your 
own servants, would ye? Hereafter you must 
neyer get up till your servants come. They’ll 
laugh at you if you do.” 

Shortly afterwards Tom arose, and dressed 
himself, and then spoke to his wife. She looked 
at him, and started bolt upright. 

“Tom Crosby, is that you?” 

“ Who else should it be?” 

“ Mercy’s sake! O Jerusalem !” 

And no wonder she was astonished, for never 
before had she seen Tom Crosby look like that. : 
His pants were of black broadcloth, his vest of 
white satin, his shirt bosom of the finest linen 
and sparkling with diamonds, and his dressing- 
gown of Genoa velvet. 

Mr. Crosby went out, and his wife was left 
alone. She had just got out of bed to look 
around, when she heard footsteps, and in a mo- 
ment she was in bed again. Three stout girls 
entered the chamber and approached the bed. 

“Will our mistress be pleased to arise ?”’ ask- 
ed the foremost one. % 

The poor woman remembered what her hus- 
band had said about making a fool of herself, 
and she held her tongue. Yet she arose and al- 
lowed the girls to dress her, and after a deal of 
trouble and labor she was enrobed; but she felt 
ill at ease. However, when she looked upon the 
gaudy silk that covered her body, and when she 
saw the jewels that sparkled upon her hands 
and bosom and neck, she forgot her pain, After 4 
this she was conducted to the breakfast-room, 
where she found her husband waiting for her. 
This apartment was as sumptuous as the other— 
the dishes were of silver and glass, and half a 
dozen servants attended at the table. Mrs. Cros- 
by longed to-speak to her husband, but she 
dared not before so many strangers. Her cup 
was filled with coffee, and she drank it. It was 
much stronger than she was used to érinking, 
but so finely was it fixed that she loved it, and 
she allowed the girl who waited upon her to fix 
her four cups. + 

After breakfast, Mrs. Crosby was conducted 
over part of the house, and to her it seemed as 
though all the wealth of all the world must have 
been collected and spent in furnishing the place. 
The heavy gilt framed pictures, the mirrors, the 
statues, the carpets, the gold and silver orna- 
ments, the servants—all, all, appeared to her in 
bewildering profusion. 

At length she got an opportunity to speak 
with her husband. 

“Tom,” she whispered, “I shall die! Lord 
’a’ mercy! I shall!” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” the husband said. 

“Oh-h! They’ve laced me up co tight I 
can’t breathe.” 

“—sh! For mercy’s sake, Hannah, don’t 
speak so. Why, what will people say to see a 
fashionable woman with such a huge waist as 
you have ? Did you never notice Sarah Wilkins’s 
waist? Don’t you remember how small and de- 
licate it is ?” 

“ Yes, I do remember, Tom; and haven’t I 
told you a thousand times that she was lacing 
herself to death ?”’ 

“Whew! Why, Hannah, what has got into 
your head? What have we got to do with 
health? We have stepped at once into fashion- 
able life, and we must stick it out. Now if you 
have any regard for your reputation, you wont 
let your servants see any of your ignorance.” 

The idea of her servants seemed to set all right 
foratime. But by-and-by, a new idea came. 

“ Tom,” she said, ‘‘ where are our children ?”’ 

“ O, they’re safe.” 

“ But where ?” 

“ Well, Tom and Willie have gone out toa 
boarding-school, and Lizzie and Effie are in the 
nursery with their governess.” 

“Their governess. What d’ye mean, Tom 
Crosby? Aren’t I to have the governing of my 
own children?” 

“Are you crazy, Hannah? Would you trou- 
ble yourself about your children 1 Why, I never 








heard of sucha thing. You'd lose your stand in 


fashionable society in a moment if they should : 


find you fassing with your own children. You 
have servants to take care of them.” 

Dinner time came at four o'clock. Mrs. Cros- 
by was indignant at such heathenish ideas, bat 
when she learned that all fashionable people kept 
the same hours she was somewhat reconciled. 

“We are to have company to supper,” said 
Mr. Crosby. 

“Supper? Have we got to eat again before 
we go to bed ?” 

‘Eat again?) Why—you wouldn’t go with- 
out your supper? Our friends, who have heard 
of our arrival, are coming in.” 

About nine o’clock Mr. Newton and wife ar- 
rived, and with them came three couples more, 
all in the secret. 

‘Isn't that Effie crying ?” uttered Mrs. Cros- 
by, as the distinct wailing of a child sounded 
upon the air. 

“John,” spoke Mr. Crosby, to one of the ser- 
vants, “ go and tell the nurse to stop that noise.” 

“No, no,” cried the startled woman—the 
mother starting up now—“ I'll go myself, 
Poor, dear thing. She shall see mama, so she 
shall.” 

But Tom sprang forward and caught his wife 
by the arm : 

“For heaven’s sake !”” he whispered in her ear, 
*you’ll ruin us. Don’t let such things move 
you.” 

“But how can I, Tom? My soul, how can 
I? Only think—our own little Effie—only a 
baby. Tom, I—” 

Mrs. Crosby,” spoke Mrs. Newton, who saw 
the turn affairs had taken, “ will you allow me,” 
taking her by the arm and leading her to a seat, 
“you have q child, have you? Ah, an infant ? 
How I pity’poor people who have to attend to 
their own children. Such plagues. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

Mrs. Crosby said yes ; but she knew she spoke 
falsely. 

“What a miserable idea that is,” continued 
Mrs. Newton, “which supposes that mothers 
must be fastened down to their children. How- 
éver, poor people can’t help it, I suppose ?” 

And yet Mrs. Crosby heard her little darling 
sob and cry, and her heart seemed racking with 
pain ; but she dared not interfere now. 

At length supper was announced. It was 
eleven o’clock. Mrs. Crosby ate considerable 
cake and confectionary, and at the end she had 
to drink wine with five different persons. Her 
position was painful because it was so unnatural, 
Not one moment of peace or comfort could she 
find, but instead thereof, it was one continual 
scene of trial and trouble. ‘ 

But bed time came—at two o’clock—and for 
a while the martyr felt relieved. But it was only 
for a moment, for upon finding herself alone with 
her husband, she bered that her head 
ached, and that her limbs were weary. 

“By the powers, Hannah,” uttered Tom, 
“isn’t this nice? ’Taint much like cobbling 
boots and shoes, is it? O, how fine. Doesn’t it 
seem as though we were born for it ?” 

The wife was silent for some moments, but she 
spoke at length, and in a low, subdued tone : 

“Tom, where is little Effie ¢” 

“With nurse, to be sure.” 

“0, do go and bring her here to me. Do— 
that’s a good—” 

“—sh! Somebody may hear you, Hannah. 
You know what Mrs. Newton said to-night. 
She’s the next richest to us of anybody in the 
country.” 

The poor woman laid her head upon the pil? 
low with'a groan. ° 

“Isn’t it nice ?” uttered Tom, in achuckling 
tone. “ By the big hokey, Hannah, only think 
how we’ll live.” 

«But ’twont be always like this, Tom *?” 

“No, no—rather guess ’twont. Why, we 
haven’t begun yet. Just wait till folks get ac- 
quainted with us and begin to come from the 
cities to see us. And thea when we begin to give 
our great parties. Wont it be nice ?”” 

But Hannah made no reply, and ere long, she 
fell asleep ; but she did not rest. 

On the next morning, Tom was up and off 
before his wife awoke. The first of conscious- 
ness she felt was a rough shaking by the shoul- 
der, and on looking up, she saw her servants. 
She arose at their bidding, but she had not been 
long on her feet when she sank back, for her 
head ached, and her limbs were weary. But she 
finally allowed herself to be dressed, and soon 
afterwards, she met her husband at the break 
fast-table. She looked at the face of the mar- 
ble-cased clock on the mantel, and saw that it 
was eleven o’clock. She was upon the point of 
speaking to her husband about it, but the pres- 
ence of the servants prevented. 

After breakfast, when Mrs. Crosby thought of 
going to bed again, she received an invitation to 
visit-Mrs. Newton. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

“ But,’’ urged the husband, “we must go. 
Sir John is one of the most important men in 
the country. Weare in for it, Hannah, and we 
must stick it out. Remember, you have urged it.” 

“ But—but—Tom, I didn’t expect—” 

“ Didn't expect what? Did you suppose that 
those who had wealth and high station enjoyed 
the same ease and quict that the peaceful cob- 
bler owned? By the powers, Hannah, yoa 
mustu’t fail now. You filled your old station 
well—bat you've got a new one to fill now, and 
you must come up to the mark. Sir Jobn will 
expect us.” 

“ Sir John?” 

“Ta.” 

“ Sir” John had a very noble sound, and that 
was a little calming to the poor woman's feel- 
ings. However, at four o’clock, the carriage 
was at the door, and when Mrs. Crosby saw it, 
she forgdt her pains for a while. The horses 
were coal black, and harnessed almost wholly in 
silence. Away the aristocratic couple were 
whirled to a noble mansion, which Mrs. New- 
ton had engaged for the oeeasion, the real owner 
of which was iotrodge®d to Mrs. C. as a 
“ friend.” % 

The rest of the day, and the night, were passed 
just about the same as on the previous day, and 
Mrs. Crosby had an opportunity to see that all 





rich people mast live alike. She had to take 





wine again at supper, and the clock was upon 
the stroke of four in the morning when she 
reached her own mansion. She went to bed 
wretched and unhappy. She had been laughed 
at by the servants for her awkwardness—she had 
been sneered at by a young, consumptive miss, 
because she could not play eucre, and the whole 
company had giggled at her fanny remarks 
touching some butter which chanced to be on 
the table. 

On the next morning—or rather towards 
noon—when she awoke, she found her servants 
about her as before. She asked them to send 
her husband to her; but they could not think of 
such a thing. She simply sprang out of bed and 
caught a chair, and told them to disobey her if 
they dared. They left the chamber quickly, 
and shortly afterwards, Tom Crosby made his 
appearance. 

“Tom,” the wife groaned, “I can’t stand 
this—indeed I can’t.” 

“Why, Hannah, are ye crazy? Would ye 
give up all your wealth ?” 

“No, no, I'd like to keep the money, but— 
but—O, my head !” 

“ Keep the money? And what would ye keep 
it for? We had money enough before for the 
station we then held ; and all you used to want 
was to make a show like Mrs. Wilkins. Surely 
you wouldn’t go back into our old home, and 
have to take care of your own children, and do 
your own cooking, and find your own eggs in 
the hay, and have the fuss of your own husband, 
and have to go to bed every night at nine or ten 
o'clock. Why, you're crazy, Hannah,” 

“And is it that stone that keeps us here, 
Tom?” 

“Yes. If that was broken, we'd lose all this 
finery at once.” 

“ And be back in our old home ?” 

“Yes. But ye see I’ve guarded against any 
such danger, for I’ve put tho Philosoptit®e 
Stone in a’place where nobody’ll ever thinkyef 
looking for it.” _s 

“ Where is it, Tom ?” “« 

“T’ve hung the bag right up’ our chimney, 
here.” 

“That is a good place,” said Mrs. C.; and 
after this, she proceeded to dress herself, making 
her husband wait till she had finished, so that 
“them pesky sarvints shouldn’t come nigh her 
any more.” 

Breakfast was eaten, as usual, and after a 
while, three ladies called, and sent>wp their 
cards. Mrs. Crosby woald have refased, but 
her husband overcame her objections. So the 
ladies called in, and Mrs. C. was once more 
“on nettles.” ; 

At five o’clock, the ladies left, ‘and shortly af- 
terwards, Mrs. Crosby stole away to her cham- 
ber. Tom had been watching, her, and he stole 
after her, and watched her movements through , 
the key hole. She first threw herself upon the 
bed, and there she lay some time. Next, she 
arose and went to the fire place. She removed 
the gaudy screen, and then reached up and took 
down the little leathern bag. She took out the 
stone and placed it upon the hearth. Within the 
fire-place stood a pair of small silver andirons, 
and with one of these Mrs. C. deliberately 
smashed the stone to atoms. With a peculiar 
chuckle, Tom hastened below, and attended him- 
self to preparing his wife’s tea. The meal to be 
eaten was denominated dinner, but when Mrs. 
Crosby came down, she distinctly said, ‘supper!’ 

She could eat but little, but she drank freely 
of the tea, and within half an hour afterwards, 
she felt so sleepy that she could not keep her 
eyes open, and she went to b.d, despite her hus- 
band’s urgent arguments to the contrary. Of 
course, she was not long in falling asleep, and 
she slept soundly, too, * * * 

“Tom! Tom!” cried Mrs. Crosby, when she 
awoke. “Tom! Tom! For mercy’s sake, 
look. Jehosaphat and Jerusalem !” 

The sun was shining bright!y in at the little 
vine-clad window, and the old cat was purring 
cosily upon the foot of the bed. The enraptured 
woman turned her eyes to the little crib that 
stood by her bedside, and there Iay her darling 
Effie fast asleep. ; 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Tom, starting 
up, “somebody’s stolen our stone! Our magic 
stone is gone!’’ 

“Ho, ho! ’Twas I that did it!” the wife 
shouted, leaping from her bed, and dancing 
about on the painted floor. “I smashed the 
old thing up!” 

With that, she opened the door of the little 
bed-room, where, in the cot bed, lay young Tom 
and Willie, while in the truckle-bed, Lizzie was 
sleeping. 

Tom was up by this time, and he professed to 
be greatly alarmed. 

“ Alas! our wealth is gone!” he uttered. 

“Then let it go!” retorted Hannah. “For 
my part, I've had enough of it. O, Tom, 
doesn't this place look grand ?” 

“But how long will it be, Hannah, before 
you'll be moaning efter carriages and silks 
once more ?” 

“Never! never!” 

At this moment, Effie waked up, and gave a 
ery of joy as she saw “ mama.” 

Mrs. Crosby, as soon as she could collect her 
senses, began to think she had only been dream- 
ing, but when she heard Tom and Willie talxing 
about the new school, and saw how the dust had 
collected on the windows, she feared ’twas, afver 
all, a reality. But by-and-by, she heard a bell 
ring, and when she found ‘twas really Sunday 
she knew that her past experience had been a 
substantial thing of rea! life, for ‘twas on Wed- 
nesday that she had first seen the magic stone. 
And then her headache and other bodily pains 
yet ined to ad ish her of the misery she 
had suffered. 

It was over two years bx fore Mrs. Crosby dis- 
covered the secret of that three days’ experience 
she had had in “ high life,” and even then discor- 
ered it by accidentally overhearing a conversa 
tion between her hasband and Mr. N@wton. Un- 
til then she had firmly believed that she owed 
the experience to a deed of magic. She now 
realized how many blessings she enjoyed, and no 
more gave way to discontent. 
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SMITHIANA, 

The witty and humorous sayings of that noted 
and good man, the Rev. Sydney Smith, would, 
doubtless, if bered and ded, fill a 
dozen volumes of the size of those his daughter, 
Lady Holland, has lately issued. He was the 
prince of wits, and a wit among princes; and 
his humor was as rich as his wit. The latter 
quality, unlike Sheridan’s, was spontaneous and 
unstudied. We learn with surprise that he, the 
ornament and cynosure of English society, was 
very shy at the age of thirty-three, but Theo- 
dore Hook also used to complain, to his dying 

at he had never completely overcome the 








ae nine sensation of entering a room ; 
Lf 


eminent law-lord, the very model of sena- 
torial and judicial elog of the posed 
and dignified order, has been seen to tremble 
when he rose to address the House of Lords, 
like a thorough bred racer when first brought to 
the starting post. One ebvious solution of this 
phenomenon is, that the delicacy of perception, 
the exquisite sensibility to impressions, and the 
impulsiveness which are essential to humor or 
eloquence, are almost necessarily accompanied 
by acertain degree of nervous tremulousness, 
just as a finely-strung harp vibrates at the slight- 
est touch. 

Smith indulged, though not very often, in 
practical jokes. There was one which Sydney 
admitted he should like to see repeated, if only 
as an experiment in physics and metaphysics. 
It was the one played off in the last century on 
a Mr. O'Brien, whose bedroom windows were 
carefully boarded up, so that no ray of light 
could penetrate. When he rang his bell in the 
morning, a servant appeared, half dressed and 
yawning, with a candle, and anxiously asked if 
he was ill. Ashamed of the fancied irregularity, 
the patient recomposed himself to sleep, but at 
the end of a couple of hours rang again, and 
again the same pantomime was enaeted. “Open 
the shutters.” They were opened, and all with- 
out was as dark as a wolf’s mouth. He was 
kept in bed until driven to desperation by hun- 
ger, whén, rushing out upon the landing-place, 
he found that he had only just time to dress for 
a late dinner. 

At one time he rode on horseback a good deal. 
About this time he writes: “I used to think a 
fall from a horse dangerous, but auch experi- 
ence has convinced me to the contrary. I have 
had six falls in two years, and just behaved like 
the three per cents. when they fall—I got up 
again, and am not a bit the worse for it, any 
more than the stock in question.” “ At a later 
period,” he says, “I left off riding for the good 
of my fumily; for, somehow'or other, my horse 
and I had a habit of parting company. On one 
occasion I found myself suddenly prostrate in 
the streets of York, much to the delight of the 
Dissenters. Another time, my horse Calamity 
flung me over his head into a neighboring par- 
ish, as if I had been a shuttlecock, and I felt 
grateful it was not into a neighboring planet.” 
The late Charles Matthews having had his limbs 
fractured two or three times by falls from gigs, 
vowed never to enter one again, unless he was 
first satisfied, by ocular demonstration, that the 
horse would bear the sawing of the reins under 
his tail without kicking. Sydney Smith had an 
equal horror of this description of vehicle, and 
maintained that, as regarded the prolongation of 
human life, the invention of gigs had more than 
counterbalanced the discovery of vaccination. 

We have rarely laughed more heartily than 
we did on first reading the remarks he made on 
learning a young Scotchman was about to marry 
a buxom Irish widow, of the neighborhood of 
double the bridegroom’s age, and of ponderous 
dimensions: ‘Going to marry her!’ he ex- 
claimed, bursting out laughing; “going to mar- 
ry her! impossible! you mean a part of her; 
he could not marry her ali himself. It would 
be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamy—the 
neighborhood or the magistrates should inter- 
fere. There is enough of her to furnish wives 
for the whole parish. One man marry her !—it 
is monstrous. You might people a colony with 
her; or, perhaps, take your morning’s walk 
round her, always provided there were frequent 
resting places, and you were in rude health. I 
was once rash enough to try walking round her 
before breakfast, but only got half way, and gave 
it up, exhausted. Or you might read the riot 
act and disperse her; in short, you might do 
anything with her but marry her.” “O, Mr. 
Sydney !” said a young lady, recovering from 
the general laugh, “ did you make all that your- 
self?” “ Yes, Lucy,” throwing himself back in 
his chair, and shaking with laughter; “ all my- 
self, child; all my own thunder. Do you think 
when Iam about to make a joke, I send for my 
neighbors © and G, or cousult the clerk and 
churchwardens upon it?” 

The numerous and respectable family of Smiths 
ought to be duly grateful to the Rev. Sydney, 
for conferring immortal honor on their name. 








DRESS. 

No one likes to go ill-dressed. Respectability 
and neatness of apparel, whether anphilosophi- 
cally or not, are associated togéther in the pop- 
ular mind. As cleanliness is said to be next to 
goodness, so is decency of apparel considered 
next to decency of behaviour, and prima facie 
évidence of good character. When a rogue is 
detected in some nefarious act, if he is “ respect- 
ably dressed” it excites our special wonder. 
There is no implied reflection in this on poverty, 
for no circumstances short of actual d i 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Poultry-shows are flourishing in Kentucky. 
We thought the hen-fever was extinct. 

A young lady who saw a baby without kissing 
it, is one of Barnum’s curiosities. 

Rachel’s manager has redyced the prices—the 
true way to make money. 


| 
| 
| 


Santa Anna wont bay Fonthill, and has no 


idea of living in the United States. 
At Waterville, Me., they make good wrapping- 
paper out of bark. 





prevent any one from appearing in respectable 
garments. The Parisian grisette makes a better 
appearance on twenty francs than many a Broad- 
way belle on as many hundred, perhaps. The 
great charm and the great secret of dress is in 
taste. The best proof of a gentleman or lady’s 
being well-dressed is when no one can remem- 
ber what heor she wore. When every one can 
repeat the particulars of an individual's attire, be 
sure that person is overdressed. 

But how can pure taste and fashion be recon- 
ciled? Fashion does not follow the canons of 
good taste, except by accident. Fashion is out- 
rageously eccentric in prescribing head gear. 
Fashion is an arbitrary tyrant in the locality of a 
waist. Fashion vibrates between amplitude and 
penury of skirt. Fashion tortures'the hair, de- 
forms the feet, and plays a thousand vagaries 
with the whole person. Just now she is envelop- 
ing the forms of ladies in the most astounding of 
geometric figures, and daringly reviving those 
very same absurdities at which we have so often 
laughed in Hogarth’s designs. Before long, per- 
haps, a full-dressed belle will seem to have step- 
ped from the canvass of marriage a la mode. 

What is to be done, at a time when the fashions 
are notoriously monstrous and ungraceful, by 
persons of good taste? Shdill they blindly yield 
to example, or shall they boldly rebel? To this 
question we reply that nothing can be done by 
an individual unless he or she chooses to make a 
martyr of himself or herself with but a very 
slight chance of accomplishing the given object. 
We think it is quite as ostentatious to dress en- 
tirely out of the fashion as it is to follow its ex- 
treme. But taste can always modify, if it cannot 
avoid—it must compromise, if it cannot control. 
Reform in dress can only be accomplished by 
a mass movement. Bloomerism was a move- 
ment that might have succeeded, if it had been 
worthy of it. But the model Bloomer dress re- 
tained nearly all the inconveniences of the old 
fashion, and was not adapted to general use. 
A fat old lady in a Bloomer was a deplorable 
object ; a very lean young one was repulsive. 

The great difficulty with reformers is that they 
are ready enough to pull down, bat are not skill- 
ful in building up. They can ridicule existing 
institutions, but they canaot suggest a substi- 
tute. The tilter against any fashion must be 
ready with his improvement, and that must be 
manifest if it would command success. Stove- 
pipe hats are going out of fashion, because Kos- 
suths and wide-awakes are much more graceful, 
easy and fitting. Beards and mustachios have 
usurped the place of shaven chins and lips, in 
spite of stupid fulminations from clerical lectures, 
because they are natural, healthy and manly. 
But if a reformer had suggested tattooing the 
lips instead of allowing the beard to grow, he 
would have had few followers. Now-a-days peo- 
ple are too enlightened to submit to a change, 
unless it is made evident that the change is for 
the better. 





A royat Larpog.—During Queen Victo- 
ria’s recent visit to Paris, she discovered, when 
in the railway train, that she had left behind her 
at Boulogne, a favorite lapdog. Such a dis- 
tressing occurrence of course called forth ex- 
pression’ of sympathy from the French emperor, 
and there the matter seemingly dropped. But 
when the queen alighted at St. Cloud in the 
evening, and entered the apartments assigned 
her, the dog sprang forward to greet its royal 
mistress. Qn learning the queen’s loss, Louis 
Napoleon had sent a telegraphic message to 
Boulogne, and the dog was instantly sent on to 
Paris by an express engine. Imperial politeness 
could do no less { . 





Avyorner Brave Gone.—Count Alexandre 
de Girardin, the father of Emile de Girardin, 
the famous French journalist, lately died in 
Paris, at the age of seventy nine. He was a 
soldier of the consulate and empire, and at 
Austerlitz, with fen men took four hundred 
prisoners and four pieces of cannon. “ They 
are calling the muster-roll in heaven,” said 
Soult, when one of Napoleon’s old marshals was 
carried to the grave. 





Lonpoy.—The population of London have 
triumphed over the proposed Sunday Law. 
When Sir Robert Walpole was asked by Queen 
Caroline what it would cost to shut the people 
out of St. James’s Park, he replied, “only a 
crown.” There is a point beyond which even 
sovereigns cannot go. 





GeneraL Toptiesen.—This distinguished 
Russian, to whose plans the successful and pro- 
longed defence of Sebastopol is attributed, is by 
birth a Lithuanian Jew, and began life as a 
smuggler across the Polish frontier. He has 
now achieved an historical reputation. 





“ Srraws.”—J. M. Field, who used to be as 
well known by his nom de plume of “ Straws,” 
as by his own patronymic, was warmly welcomed 
back to Boston. He is the best representative 
of “Charles Surface,” and “ Dazzle,” now 
living. 





Porsonep.—Isaac Peer, a soldier of 1812, 
and well known to the frequenters of the Capon 
Pavilion, Virginia, for his rattlesnake exhibi- 
tions, died recently from the bite of one of his 
pets. They are dangerous creatures to dea! with. 





Retcryina.—A large number of Irish lately 
left this city in one of Train’s packets for their 
native land. They took home a considerable 
amount of money earned in this country. 





The facture of spurious goki dust was 
quite a trade in San Francisco. 

Some young men, when they hear the church- 
bells, go to see the belles. 

A lady at Liege has had twenty four children 
in the space of nine years. } 

The fall fashions require a lady’s bonnet to be 
loaded with artificial grapes, peaches and apples. 

Messrs. Wiseman Marshall and E. L. Daven- 
port have leased the Howard Atheneum. 

“Magnolia,” a successful Indian play in Phila., 
was written by Chester, of the Buffalo Express. 

An English paper says Wenham Lake is in 
the town of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 

Hadyn & Cudworth lately launched at Med- 
ford a clipper ship called the Rival. 

William Merritt has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

At the Boston and Sandwich Giass Co.’s sale, 
$92,000 worth of their wares was disposed of. 

The line of telegraph from Bangor to Water- 
ville, Me., has been completed. 

A new theatrical debutante has appeared in 
New York—Miss Josephine Manners. 

John G. Saxe lectures before the Louisville 
Mercantile Library this month. 

Messrs. Placide & Field were nightly applaud- 
ed during their stay at the Howard Atheneam. 

The Woman’s Rights Convention in this city 
was very largely attended. 

The harvest in England was fortunately a 
good one. But the war keeps up the prices. 








A DANDY’S DESPAIR. 

A French dandy, who had serious thoughts 
of throwing himself away on some lovely dam- 
sel, but was deterred by a fear of the ruinous 
extravagance of women, stationed himself in 
the French Exhibition to watch their tastes and 
overhear their remarks. He found them all 
flock to the jewels and vashmeres. It was the 
opinion of a majority of the marriageable girls, 
that no man ought to be accepted who was un- 
willing to make a bridal present of at least six 
cashmere shawls, and a prodigious quantity of 
diamonds. ‘ They are all the same!’’ sighed 
the dandy, “I must remain a bachelor. In 
these days, a man with only ten thousand francs 
a year is not rich enough to pay for matrimony. 
The choice lies between single-blessedness and 
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ruin 





Ruyainc —The N. O. Picayune says: “The 
nearest to a successful attempt to find a rhyme 
for ‘ silver’ we have ever seen is that of Mother 
Goose, in her immortal biography of that re- 
nowned archer, ‘ Little Jacky Dilver,’ who, says 
the venerable poetess, 

* Had a bow of silver, 
. He took his bow 


To shoot a crow, 
Aff hit a cat in the window.’ ” 


Here it will be seen Mother Goose essayed a 
bold flight ; actually attempting to make two of 
the unthymables rhyme with each other. 





Grresey Trickery.—A man in Maine was 
récently swindled out of $1200 by a cun- 
ning gipsey, not by means of an ingeniously 
devised scheme, but through his gross credulity. 
The gipsey told him that a large sum of money 
was hidden, but to make his “charm work,” he 
must deposit twelve hundred dollars in a trunk. 
She contrived to thimble-rig the money out of 
the chest, leaving the poor farmer to mourn his 
simplicity. “Come, come, with the gipsey 
bride.” 





Eatine.—Lord Froth, in ‘‘ Paris and Lon- 
don,” says: “To me it is a most disgusting 
thing to see a woman eat. Horses eat—cows 
eat—all sorts of creatures eat—I never eat.” 
Epicurus says: “I always eat alone. To me 
there is an indecency in speaking with food in 
the mouth.” Of course there is, but he might 
have been silent at such moments, and dined re- 
spectably in company. 





Frencu Fasuions.—The Cleveland Grays 
paraded the other day with two beautifal vivan- 
dieres, wearing the company uniforms and short 
skirts, like Marie, in the Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. They each carried a basket of bandages 
for imaginary wounded, and a little keg of 
brandy for imaginary sick men. They made a 
very pretty appearance. 





Niacara.—A “ naval friend” sends the Home 
Journal the following sublime effusion, suggested 
by the Great Cataract : 

Niagara! Niagara! o'er much of Mother Earth, 

—— of Father Ocean, { have stumped it from my 
at 

But never have I witnessed, from Old Gotham to Peru, 

A creature play the drop game as completely as you DO.” 





Presipeyxt Pierce.—The official organ at 
Washington denies that President Pierce has 
bought, or thought of buying an estate in Mary- 
land. He looks forward, when his official duties 
are ended, to spending the remainder of his days 
in his native New Hampshire. 





Epvucatioy.—Mr. Winthrop, in his eloquent 
on the laying of the corner-stone of the 

Public Library, very happily remarked: “ Even 
a college degree is but the significant A B of a 
whole alphabet of learning still to be acquired.” 





Grant Taorsven.—This eccentric original, 
from whom Galt drew his character of Laurie 
Todd, has opened a book and seed store at New 
Haven, which city he intends to make his per- 
manent residence. 





Ivptaws.—A serious effort is now making to 
civilize the savages of our great western borders. 
Their fate must be civilization or extermination. 





BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the preseat week embraces the following contents 
“The Rosicrucian,” a story by Faarcts Bacox 
“The Ideal of the Spiritual,” verses by Mrs ER. B 
Watpo 
* Autobiography of a Shifties Woman,” by one of the 
ERHOOD. 
* The Fillibusters,” a sketch by Farpenica Stanners 
“Tae Church of the Good Angels,” a poem. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of the New Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
Represen tation of Chariot Races at Florence, Italy. 
View of Horse Races at Florence 
Car announcing the Festival of 8t. John. 


Representation of scenes in Montreal; first. a view of 
the new Court House; second, Mechanic's [petitute: third 
Bonsecours Chureh. foarth. Cathedral of Notre Dame ; 


| fifth, Bonsecours Market; sixth, the Custom House; sev- 





enth, St Patrick's Cathedral ; and eighth, the Nelson Mon- 
ument. 
Picture of the Agricultural Pair at Manchester, N. H. 
View of the Entrance to the Bosphorus, Turkey. 
aye of the American Bible Society's House, 
New York City. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
im the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


Two German girls, with a hurdygurdy and a 
tambourine, have netted £2000 iu ten months 
in Australia. 

The human hair harvest of France—the flow- 
ing locks parted with reluctantly by females— 

its to one hundred tuns a year. 

Mr. Naysmith’s wrought iron monster gun had 
proved a complete failure. The experiment of 
wrought iron ordinance is therefore abandoned. 

Toddlebens latest creation, called the “ Fort 
of Holy Cross,” is armed with guns of the heavi- 
= _—— and completely commands the Mala- 

off. 

It is calculated that the yearly consumption of 
tobaeco in Turkey, reaches 320,000,000 pounds, 
allowing forty pounds a year each for eight mil- 
lions of smokers. 

One Chinese (Dr. Wong-Fun) and four Egyp- 
tians have received the degree of M. D. at the 
Edinburg University. The former was the first 
Chinaman who ever graduated at a British 
University. 

Fergus O'Connor, the noted chartist, bas just 
died, aged fifty-nine. For some time past he 
was under the care of his sister, having been re- 
moved from a lunatic asylum. He did not re- 
cover his intellett, but died a complete wreck. 

The British Charch Missionary Society raised 
during the last year some $180,000—its stations 
being among the Indians of their own land, also 
in Western Africa, China, Northern India, among 
the Chinese gold diggers of California, and the 
Catholics of South America. The Christian 
Knowledge Society also raised $450,000. 

Preaching in the open air has become quite 
common in England. The Bishop of Winches- 
ter has recently recommended all nis clergy who 
are able to go out of their churches, to preach 
to the people in the streets at suitable times ; 
and Canon Miller has declared his belief that it 
is the only way of getting hold of the minds of 
the multitude. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Contentment is of so great a value that it can 
never be dearly purchased. 

Hope is like a bad clock, forever striking the 
hour of happiness whether ‘it has come or not. 

The diminutive chain of habit is scarcely 
heavy enough to be felt until it is too strong to 
be broken. 

There is this paradox in pride, it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from be- 
coming so. 

What is passing in the heart of another, rare- 
ly escapes the observation of one who is a strict 
anatomist of his own. 

The world is fall of poetry, the earth is living 
with its spirit, and the waves dance to the music 
of its melody. 

When our desires are fulfilled to the very let- 
ter, we always find some mistake which renders 
them anything but what we expected. 


Quill and Scissors. 
While Mr. Edward Wright, a workman in the 


Lead Factory, Soley Street, Charlestown, was 
recently at work upon a table ased for rolling oat 


| sheet lead, one of his feet was caught beneath 


the ponderous rollers. With great presence « 


| mind he grasped hold of the table and palled 


his foot out, badly mangled, and thas escaped 
being crashed to death. 

Sir Charles Napier has put bis threat into ex- 
ecution, and bas published a of his cor- 
respondence with Sir James Graham. The cor- 
respondence, on the whole, shows that Napier 
had all along the approval of the admiralty, as 
expressed through Sir James Graham, and that 
he strictly followed out bis instructions, which 
were not to bazard the fleet against stone walls. 

The New Orleans Bée states that the monu 
ment to commemorate Andrew Jackson and the 
glorious battle of the eighth of January is, we 
are glad to learn, shortly to be commenced. it 
will be located on the battleground, near the 
line upon which the Americans stood in that fa 
mous conflict, and close to the house in which 
Gen. Jackson made his headquarters. 

The editor of the Chicago Daily Journal says 
he had exhibiced to him by Dr. Hail, of Alwon, 
Ill, something of the peach variety, but of the 
pumpkin appearance. It was, in fact, a peach, 
of excellent flavor, measuring a foot in circum- 
ference ! 

Ex President Fillmore declined the honor of a 
Doctorate of Laws from the University of (x 
ford, which Lord Palmerston and other great 
men of England were desirous to bave conferred 
on him, on the ground that he had not received 
a university nor even a college education. 

The peninsula of Crimea, to which so much 
interest is attached, is considerably larger than 
the State of Massachusetts. Jt contains a ge- 
ographical surface of upwards of nine thousand 


_ square miles ; its climate is mild and soil fertile, 


It has about 200,000 inhabitants. 


The New York Board of Health have resolved 
to continue the detention and examination of 
Baltimore vessels at the port of New York, un- 
til the Ist of November, notwithstanding the pro- 
testations of the Baltimore people. 

The use of bricks as a lining for wells has 
been much disapproved of, b they are 
found to harden the softest water. The difli- 
culty is obviated by covering them over with 
cement. 

Joshua Greenfield, of Mercer, Me., aged 91 
years, walked a distance of two miles and de- 
posited his ticket, at the late election. He has 
attended every annual election since the incor- 
poration of the towa, fifty-four years ago. 

The Greenbrier (Va.) Era notices that Rev. 
§. Biack recenuly preached at Williams River, 
in that county, the second sermon ever preached 
in that neighborhood, though the settlement was 
made more than sixty years ago. 

The news of the death of Hon, Abbott Law- 
rence was received in England with every ex- 
pression of sympathy. ‘The American ships in 
the port of Liverpool displayed their flags at 
half mast. 

Commodore 8S. H. Stringham, who has been 
for the last three years commander in chief of 
our naval squad in the Med ean, has 
received orders to take command of the navy 
yard and station at Boston. ° 

California is getting to be as civilized and as 
Christianized as the older States of the Union. 
There are forty-eight Protestant churches in the 
S:ate, and lyncb law is goiug almost entirely out 
of fashion. 

To Mr. croft has been paid the compli- 
ment of a Danish translation of his History of 
the United States. om volumes have already 

P hliiehed ia P h gi 
i oo gam ee » Alfred pean. toed 
Notusulge, Miss., were lately passing throug’ a 
field, during a thunder porenf they were all killed 
by lightning. The necks of all three were broken. 

Mrs. Anna Hertzog, a Indy of Philadelphia, 
has given $30,000 in aid of the buildings con- 
nected with the T ical Seminary of the 
Dutch Retormed Charch, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A child was born at the recent camp meetin, 
at Eastham, on Cape Cod, and a man died sud- 
denly at the Methodist camp meeting in Ken- 
uebunk, Me. é 














The able man is one who hides his passions, 
understands his interest, sacrifices many things 
to it, hag-either acquired wealth or knows how 
to keep it. 

It is not always easy to convey to others the 
impressions upon our own minds, however cor- 
rectly they may be formed ; the mental vision 
may be correct where definitions may utterly 
fail. 

The wisest man may be wiser to day than he 
was yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to day. 
Total freedom from change would imply total 
freedom from error, but this is the prerogative of 
omniscience alone. ’ 

We must take the rough and thorny as well 
as the smooth and pleasant; and a portion, at 
least, of our daily duty must be hard and disa- 
greeable ; for the mind cannot be strong and 
healthy in perpetual sunshine only, and te most 


‘dangerous of all states is that of constantly re- 


curring pleasure, ease and prosperity. 





Joker's Budget. 


Curiosity—Looking over the affairs of othere, 
and overlooking your own. 

Beggars always find one kind of provision 
plenty, viz.—the cold shoulder. 

Which can smell the rat quickest—the man 
who knows the most, or he who has the most 
nose. 

Punch says a friend is one who jumps down 
and puts on the drag when he finds that you are 
going down hill too fast. 

When a dog gets his head fastened in a fence, 
it is unsafe to extricate him, unless you enjoy 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

“Tam thy father’s spirit!’ as the bottle of 
whiskey said to the Glasgow weaver’s boy when 
he found it under the bed one Satarday night. 

Mrs. Bloomer says she never could see any- 
thing pretty in a woman’s swelling out from her 
hips to her feet, like a hogshead, or a big-bot- 
tomed churn. 

The other day a man was found mounted on 
a ladder with his lips pressed wo the telegraphic 
wires. He was kissing his wife in Philadeiphia 
“ by telegraph.” 

A notice of a recent steamboat explosion ends 
as follows: “ The in swam ashore. So did 
the chambermaid. She was insured for $15,000, 
and loaded with iron.” 

A sailor, who had hired a violin player to per- 
form him some airs, one being asked what tune 
he preferred, replied, “ Nep tune, you lubber! 
and so does every jolly tar.’ 

Red color is said to be exciting to the mind, 
yellow confusing, and biue quieung. If 
that have the “blues” would keep quiet, con- 
tagion might be less expensive. 

A liale urchin, some three years old, being s 
little distance from the house, was suddenly 
startied bya loud clap of thunder. He was 
much frightened, and made tracks. As the shed 
was the nearest shelter, he entered, and casting 
a defiant look at the clouds, exclaimed : “ Than 
der away, I’m under a shed !” 





A minister who stole a horse at Kalamazoo, 
was recently arrested at Chicago, and returned 
to the place where the theft wus committed, for 
trial. 

There are sap to be frequenting the wa- 
ters about New, York sevent see varieties 
of tish not known to the ery of Europe. 

In Queen Mary’s time, square-toed shoes were 
all the go. Dandies were not allowed, however, 
to wear them more than six inches square. 





| Marriages. 





In this city. 4 Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William Stanton 
to Miss Matiida P. Murray. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James KE. Beatty to Miss 
Char! 


lotte er. 
By Kev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Moses Draper to Mrs. 
Ann E. Hussey 
By Kev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. William Johnson to Miss Han- 
nah E. Perry. 
By Kev. T. Starr King, Mr. William If. Kent to Mise El- 


len A. Higgins. : 

By Kev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Isaac D. Brewer to Miss 
Clara 8. Smeliage. 

By Kev Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Edward G. Loring to Mins 
Abby Howes. 

By Kev. A. L. Stone, Mr. Augustus 8. Peabody to Mise 
Harriet F. Sanderson. 

By Rev Dr. Biagden, Mr. Charles H. Moors to Miss 
Clara A. Holite. 

By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Francis F. Emery to Miss Car- 
oline 8. Jones. 

At New Bedford, Mr, William Hasted to Miss Harriet 

. Tabor. 


At Boothbay, Me., Rev. Mr. Weston, Mr. Timothy 
D. Beyley to Miss Kosa M. Keed. 
At Castleton, Vt., Mr. George C. Knapp to Mies Aldna 
M. Charehiil 
At Montpelier, Vt., Mr. Joel (. Page to Mis Ada L. 
At Augusta, Me., Mr. William B. Reed to Miss Kilasbeth 
Bi 


. Breed. 
At New York, Mr. Henry B. Price, to Miss Mary KE. 





Ray nor. 
Deaths. 
In this cit , Margaret W Soatber, 3; Mr. lenac 
Beovs , BB; Mr. Wi t. Leeraw, 19 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Martha Bailey, wife of Mr 
Teniah Bailey. 


At Brighton. Mrs. Acheuh Harrington, widow of the Inte 


by mm ly . 
t Reading, Mr. Semuel Holbrook , 27 
Aceboenbes, Hie. Gonn ©. Com >. 


At Nantacket, Mr. Jonn G. Whippey, 67 
At Pittsfield, Emma, daughter of Mr. 
Mery, 9 youn Mo. te ‘ » 
At South Boston, Mr. Sapoet Hutebineon, 63. 
At Koxbuty, Mr. Maxfield #8. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Edwin A , son of Mr. T. V., and 
Hannah Dilleway, 6 months 
At Brookline, 


at 
At Wellfleet, 
t 


t Steddard. 
At Maiden, Kev lenac Bonney, on aged minister of the 
M E Choreh 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Harriet M., widow of Mr. Jobe 
tw 
OT oe tne, 8 B., Mr. Wm. PF Rogers 
Marshfield, Mr Joba G. W. 
At Brookfield, Mra Fanny, wife of Mr. Alfred Rice, %. 
At Westport Petot, Mrs of the ne 


Gideon Davis. 4. 
At Brooklyn. N.Y, Mere Marthe M., relict of Dr Ae 
ron Barte wet, 72 ‘ 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO WILL. 


BY IDA RAYELIN. 

Think of me, dearest, 

When daylight appears, 
When the earth is all sparkling 

With morning's bright tears; 
When memory is clear 

As those gems of bright dew, 
Then wilt thou think of me, 

Kind thoughts renew” 


Think of me, dearest, 
In dark, rilent night, 
When the deep blue above us 
Is sprinkled with light : 
That sweet, peaceful hour 
Will soften the heart, 
And bid all unkindness 
Forever depart. 


Think of me, dearest, 

In moments of joy, 
When no shadow darkens, 
No gloom ean annoy. 

Think of me, dearest, 
As I think of thee, 
Fondly and ever, 
Ah, thus think of me! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WIFE’S RANSOM. 
A GOLD ADVENTURE. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

Wuen Hugh Munro departed from the quiet 
inland village, in which his childhood and youth- 
time had been passed, and took his hopeful way 
upon the great line of emigrant travel to the 
western borders of our republic, he carried with 
him two strong aids to the poor man—a deter- 
mined will and unshrinking patience. With 
these, and cheered by the smiles of a devoted 
wife, Hugh braved the perils and trials of pion- 
eer life, thanking God for the health and strength 
which he enjoyed. 

The hardships of the overland route, the long 
nights of anxious watching—rendered indispen- 
sable by the weakness of the small caravan with 
which Hugh Munro travelled—were shared un- 
complainingly, nay, blithely, by the young wife. 
Her smiles ever soothed, her unfailing cheerful- 
ness sustained him in the march, and the emi- 
grant thanked that Mercy which had vouchsafed 
to his wanderings the light and gladness of 
trusting love. 

Haogh Munro was no coveter of El Dorado’s 
wondrous treasures. The gold which he sought 
and hoped to dig from the bounteons soil with 
his own vigorous hands, was a future of compe- 
tence and content in the bosom of his family ; 
and #f, at times, the dazzling speculations of 
some sanguine adventurers among his party, or 
the occasional tidings of new gold discoveries, 
gleaned from other emigrants encountered on 
the route, awoke a feeling of restlessness in his 
own breast, the young husband lo@ked quickly 
into Ellen’s clear eyes, and there beheld a pos- 
session more precious than all the ore of Mari- 
posa—a treasure which “ moths nor rast might 
not devour, nor thieves break in and steal ;” for it 
was the devotion of a virtuous wife. 

Consequently when at length the toils of the 
march were over, and the emigrant band, reach- 
ing the rich alluvions of California valley, be- 
gan to erect their humble dwellings at the foot 
of the great Sierra Nevada, Hugh Munro com- 
menced the life of a pioneer settler with as light 
a heart as ever beat under manly exertion. Very 
speedily, beneath his stalwort arm, the giant pa- 
triarchs of the woods bowed their centuried 
heads, and admitted the genial sunbeams to 
dally with the luxuriant soil. 

—— ‘ Trees on trees o’erthrown, 
Fall crackling round him, and the forests groan. ” 

Very soon, too, the almost spontaneous oper- 
ations of Nature in that genial climate covered 
the fields, which he sowed with golden grain 
crops, fruitage, and flowers of marvellous beau- 
ty. The dancing hill-streams, flashing from the 
uplands, brought nurture to his meadows; the 
lofty mountain walls sheltered his small domain 
from*wintry winds; all the good gifts with 
which Nature in that bounteous country rewards 
the toiling hand, were spread before his own 
cottage door, inviting him to make free, enjoy, 
and be thankful. The little community around, 
linked by past acquaintance and mutual conti- 
dence, soon increased in comforts and grew 
strong in spirit, and in the course of three or 
four years from the period of their arrival, the 
settlers mustered quite a thriving and energetic 
body, rapidly building up with the determined 
vigor which characterizes the American emi- 
grant, a town and district which, perhaps in a 
few short years longer, might appear as if by 
sudden enchantment, among the prosperous 
marts of the great Pacific continent ; for, in- 
deed, not more startlingly does the complete 
formation of an extensive coral island announce 
itself to the mariner in southern seas, than now- 
a-days the presence of a large commercial town 








breaks upon the astounded vision of a traveller, | 
occupying a spot which he beheld perhaps only | 


ten years before a wilderness, untrodden by civi- 


lized man. But the fact of industry has never- | 


theless preceded the fact of success—the pion- 
eer’s tools, like the coral insect’s labors, have 
dated and prepared the great afterworks, 





which shall live and flourish when the humble | 


settlers are no more. 

The valley of the Colorado, extending from 
the golden hillsides of the Sierra Nevada, south- 
ward to the Sierra Madre, is destined, doubtl 


portions of the great Colorado, however, then 
remained (as it does now, in fact,) a terra inceg- 
nita to the few inhabitants of Nevada's foot- 
hills; but it was peopled by their fears with 
innumerable perils and hardships to emigration, 
which effectually dampened all enthusi to 
“push on” to its discovery. Inhabited by tribes 
of savages, the most hostile and daring of any 
of the aboriginal natives, who, though continu- 
ally engaged in predatory warfare among them- 
selves, regarded the white man as a common 
enemy, the Colorado valley, for nearly a thou- 
sand miles north and south, is, even at this pres- 
ent time, a sealed book to the pioneer or explorer. 

Among the numerous wild tribes, whose pos- 
sessions, whether comprising hunting grounds 
or corn plantations, extend from the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, across the Colorado 
basin, and from the northernmost spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains down “to the ranges of Sierra 
Madre, may be reckoned a Ishmaelitish people, 
generally classified as the Pahutaws, or Utaw 
Indians of the Lower Basins. The characteris- 
tics of these occidental portions of the great 
North American red family are little known, 
but, like the Camanches of New Mexico, they 
appear to be a dividing race between the rude 
tribes of our Atlantic border and the romantic 
and more refined nations which once occupied 
the southern soil of this continent, from the val- 
ley of the Natchez to the lake of Tezcuco, and 
from the borders of Florida to the regions of 
Manco Capac. 

Bat, unlike the fated people who perished be- 
fore the first invaders of their beautiful lands, 
or what afterwards dwindled to sure decay un- 
der the desperate operation of Spanish avarice 
and lust of dominion, the Californian tribes 
have always managed to preserve not merely 
nominal independence but an actual balance of 
power, if not an ascendancy, in the sparsely 
northern provinces, which have been the seat of 
their possession. The governors and intendants 
of Mexico, though always disposed to exercise 
their plenipotentiary powers to the utmost, gen- 
erally deemed it more discreet to pursue a tempo- 
rizing policy with the wild tribes of the Colora- 
do, than by any assertion of Spanish sovereignty 
to provoke a spirit of resistance which they 








_ might find it difficult to appease. Consequently 
Spanish intercourse with the Alta-Californian ” 


red men was restricted to such efforts as might 
from time to time be made on the part of the 
good friars who dwelt at the various missions, 
to impart to their benighted savage neighbors 
the light and blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity—efforts which, indeed, were successful 
in bringing in the more timid or confiding tribes, 
but proved utterly inadequate to the work of 
evangelizing the remote and wandering dwellers 
of the great valley and the salt deserts at its 
upper termination. 

Completely nomadic in their existence, these 
tribes vary their localities with the facility of a 
marching army, occupying, by seasons, the vi- 
cinity of settlements, the extensive prairies, or 
the almost impenetrable forests ; their half bar- 
baric mode of warfare affording them alike the 
means of protecting the transportation of their 
movables, of repelling attack, and of assailing, 
generally, with impunity, the almost defenceless 
villages and farm-houses that lie isolated and 
exposed to their depredations. 

The polity of these tribes is patriarchal, their 
organization essentially military; and it is esti- 
mated that they can, even now, when from vari- 
ous reasons their ancient numbers have greatly 
decreased, bring into the field as many as twenty 
thousand mounted warriors at the shortest possi- 
ble notice. It may well be conceived, therefore, 
that the neighborhood of such people, if con- 
joined with their hostility, must operate as no 
feeble check to the enterprise of infant settle- 
ments. 

Indeed, a mounted (and they are all splendid 
horsemen) Californian Indian is not the least 
formidable enemy that a well-armed traveller 
might encounter. Bestriding a stout-limbed 
mustang, or a shaggy-maned steed of the prairies, 
with the grace and freedom of an Arab Bedouin, 
but disdaining, in many cases, the use of saddle, 
bit or stirrup, the savage rider grasps the mane 
of his savage courser with his left hand, and in 
his right poises an eight foot lance, which he 
darts and recovers with the rapidity of lightning. 
Add to this powerfal weapon, a tomahawk, a 
short, thick club depending from his horse’s 
neck, and oftentimes a Spanish carbine slung at 
his back, and you have the offensive weapons of 
a California warrior, who, painted, gilded, and 
decked profusely with feathers and silver orna- 
ments, joins a marauding expedition with the 
same alacrity with which he embarks in the 
sports of the chase. 

Among the southernmost nations, in which 
may be included the Pahutaws, there exists, 
likewise, a species of rude chivalry, that par- 
takes of the honorable character ascribed to 
many customs of the Bedouin Arabs. For ex- 
ample, they strictly observe the laws of hospi- 
tality. A stranger, who has crossed in amity 
the threshold of a Pahutaw’s wigwam, or lodge, 
or broken bread with its master, is as sacred 
from insult or injury as the pilgrim who has 
once eaten salt in an Ishmaelite’s tent is secure 
of his host’s protection. The Indian’s promise 
is likewise held as immutable as the Arab’s kis- 
met, and has been as ofcen the means of preserv- 
ing some hapless pale face whom the fortune of 
war has delivered into savage bondage. 





It was near the close of a sultry day in au- 
tumn ihat a solitary mounted Indian appeared 





at no remote period, to become a great agricul. 
tural centre ; 1ts climate, soil and other natural 
advantages insuring such harvests to the farmer, 
and its geographical position as respects the rest 


of California and of New Mexico, promising to — 


secure good commercial routes and markets in 


the future. At the date of our narrative, how- | 
ever, the operations of emigrant settlers were | 
limited in locality to a small belt of rich bottom | 


and woodland, immediately at the bases of the 
Sierra Nevada, and communicating with the 


gold region by many accessible passes and vales | 


conducting to the western slope. The eastern 


j 
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ddenly emerging from a dense mass of wood# 
into an open space or clearing, in the centre of 
which stood a small but snugly-built farm-house, 
surrounded by a pretty patch of garden land, 
now blooming with a hundred variegated flow- 
ers, the spontaneous flora of the luxuriant elime. 
The clearing itself was quite extensive, and was 
laid oat in fields, some of which, bordering on 
& narrow river, near by, were clothed with soft 
grass of the deepest green color, while others 
displayed a store of waving wealth, in golden 
corn and other cereals. The open space was 
bordered on one side by the river, which, flow- 
ing southward, lost itself in the extensive sweep 








of forest whence the Indian had emerged ; on 
another it was completely walled by the great 
forest itself, whilst in the rear of the farm-house 
a series of rocky shelves rose one above another 
to the summit of a lofty chain of eminences, the 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. 

As the Indian paused within a few paces of 
the open door of the farm house, it became quite 
apparent that both steed and rider were fatigued 
with long travel, and stood in immediate need 
of shelter and refreshment ; and to bespeak the 


turning, to retrace his course, leap the thicket | 
and gallop toward his enemies, who, with lev- 
elled rifles, commanded the only path of escape. 
But no shot sped from the muazzles of those 
poised weapons. The singular boldness of the 
red man’s exploit, the fearful celerity with which 
he neared the spot which they occupied, holding 
the em of the female, who had fainted and lay 

c letely shielding his breast, ap- 
peor to paralyze the faculties of those who 








planter’s hospitality, was now evidently the in- 
tention of the Pahutaw, for such the savage 
appeared to be. 

Unfortunately, at this time, the inhabitants of 
the lovely valley, which the Indian had just pen- 
etrated, were in daily dread of savage incursions, 
rumors having reached them of several hostile ex- 
peditions devastating the possessions of more ex- 
posed settlers. Under fear of attack, therefore, 


pposed him. The foremost man among the 
whites uttered a wild cry, as if he himself had 
been stricken by a bullet. Weil might he shud- 
der, indeed, for he recognized in the woman who 
had been seized by the Pabutaw, the partner of 
his life, the wife of his bosom ! 
Meantime the strong-limbed mustang broke 
swiftly toward the glen. The rifles still remain- 
ed suspended, but no flame belched from their 





the young farmers had formed themselves into a 
band which, on the first intimation of danger, 
might be summoned to the protection of their 
little village. 

The Indian, who now checked his mustang, 
and throwing across his neck the leather thong 
which served for a bridle, lightly dismounted be- 
fore the cottage door, was a man past the 
prime of life, of muscular proportions and grave 
aspect; one, indeed, much noted among all 
his tribe as a brave warrior and astute chief. 
He apprehended no danger to himself as he 
paused in his solitary journey, to rest at the 
white man’s lodge ; for though aware that large 
parties of the upper tribes were abroad over the 
country, he knew likewise that their object was 
not hostile, but limited to the pursuit of their 
seasonable hunts. Leaning, therefore, upon his 
gun, whilst his horse quietly cropped the tender 
herbage beneath his feet, the red man remained 
at the threshold of the farm house, gazing into 
the interior, and awaiting patiently the appear- 
ance of some ber of the household 

As he stood thus, silent and majestic, a young 
child, that had been playing in the shade of the 
porch, came with hesitating steps toward him— 
an infant, scarcely two years old, attracted by 
the glittering ornaments of the Indian’s dress. 
The Pahutaw, smiling benevolently, stooped 
and lifted the wandering babe in his hands. It 
was at this instant that a young man, emerging 
from the farm house, beheld the unconscious in- 
fant raised in the red man’s brawny arms. A 
ery of horror and alarm broke at once from the 
settler’s lips, and in a moment he had grasped a 
rifle from a corner of the cabin, and, rushing to 
the door, discharged it suddenly. The sharp 
report reverberated through the neighboring 
woods, and was answered, almost immediately, 
by another shot at no great distance from the 
house. 

The Pahutaw, who had not noticed the pres- 
ence of the farmer, till startled by the report of 
his gun, now instantly divined, with the instinct 
of his race, that danger threatened him. He 
quitkly deposited the babe upon the green sward, 
where, frightened by the rifle-shot, it remained, 
uttering shrill screams, and leaping to his horse’s 
back, turned from the open space in front of the 
farm-house, and sought the shelter of the wood. 
But, as if by enchantment, a dozen armed white 
men presented themselves suddenly before him, 
andere his mustang had galloped t its length, 
a volley of rifle balls whizzed about him, tearing 
the plumed head dress which he wore, and graz- 
ing his limbs, as, bending to the horse neck, 
he dashed forward to regain the path whence he 
had come. No time had been granted him fgr 
parley, and the Indian saw that a panic pos- 
sessed his enemies, who had fired rapidly and 
almost at random. Stooping, therefore, to avoid 
the shots, he pressed his knees to the sides of his 
mustang, and dashed through the midst of those 
who opposed him, in the direction of a narrow 
glen, leading to the heart of the wilderness. 

A shout of disappointment arose from the 
settlers, as the brave savage passed them scathe- 
less ; but whether apprehensive that the strange 
Indian was one of a marauding band, or en- 
raged at what they deemed a bold attempt to 
kidnap the young child, they allowed scarce a 
moment to elapse before they were in swift pur- 
suit of the fugitive. Those who had fired re- 
loaded as they ran, whilst a fresh party of farm- 
ers, appearing in another direction, dashed 
through the thick woodland, with the intention 
of cutting off the savage’s escape by gaining a 
narrow gulley, which he would be compelled to 
cross in his flight to the wooded lowlands. Con- 
sequently, the hunted Pahutaw, on breaking 
cover at a distance of several hundred yards 
from the planting, beheld through the openings 
of the forest, that at least a score of his foes 
would have him in rifle-range before he could 
gain the shelter of the glen. 

This Indian, as we before remarked, was 
brave; and, moreover, above all his tribe, he 
was noted for the craft which constitutes the 
chief defence of savage life. No sooner, there- 
fore, did his quick glance discover the method 
by which the settlers were about to cut off his 
retreat, than his fertile cunning resolved upon 
another movement. He checked the eareer of 
his mustang, and whirling suddenly about, re- 
traced his course to the farm house. 

For an instant, the white men fancied that the 
savage counted upon a path of escape through 
the hills at the rear of the mountains, but they 
were speedily undeceived. The Pahutaw’s mind 
was too subtle to essay a desperate flight through 
dubious mountain passes, and his bold invention 
had conceived a new means of safety. At the 
moment in which he had discovered that his 
flight to the vale was impeded, his quickggye 
had also caught sight of a female figure ad- 
vancing across the clearing at the right of the 
house, apparently endeavoring to reach the 
frightened babe upon the sward. Quick as 
thought, the Indian turned his horse, and whilst 
the farmers paused as to the fugitive’s intention, 
they beheld him dash toward the cottage, bend 
quickly from his steed, and in the next instant 
wheel round with the form of the young female 
held firmly across his saddle by his stalwort 
arm. It was but a moment's achievement to 
bear down upon the screaming woman, lift her 
with a fierce clutch from the ground, and then, 











ig muzzles, and at length, as the daring 
savage reached and dashed past the motionless 
group, every weapon dropped slackly w she 
earth as its owner marked the weak yet consum- 
mate protection which the crafty warrior had 
thrown around his life. For a moment the, baf- 
fled men listened to the clatter of the wild horse’s 
hoofs in the descending glen, then to their ears 
came a shrill whoop of triumph pealing through 
the forest depths ; the Pahutaw had escaped ! 





In a small community, composed of individu- 
als and families bound together by iike interests, 
and sharing their sympathies as well as experi- 
ences with one another, an event such as that 
we have chronicled was well calculated to creaie 
much excitement. The sudden panic caused by 
the presence of what the settlers deemed # hos- 
tile savage, his daring manwuvre and escape, 
carrying away the wife of one of their own 
number, and the uncertainty which remained 
upon’ the general mind as to the strength ata 
nearness of an Indian foe, combined to draw 
together in a very brief space all the dwellers in 
the isolated village of Feather Vale, as the un- 
pretending cluster of plantations 2d been chris- 
tened by the pioneers. An hour had not elapsed 
following the abduction of the woman, before 
all the families of the place had collected upon 
the open space in front of the farm-house, to 
which we have called attention. They were all 
agitated with the fear of some impending calam- 
ity, as well as startled at the event which had 
just occurred. Rough-visaged men, called sud- 
denly from the labors of the tield, wild in garb, 
and armed with various weapons, among which 
the western rifle and revolver were conspicuous, 


“Munro loves his ‘ie and that's a fine child 


| 0’ theirs ; so you see he feels the loss ; but—” 


The settler paused, and leaned musingly upon 
his gan. Presently he looked up, and said : 

“Maybe the redskin’ll keep the poor girl for 
ransom.” 

“ There’s a despret chance o’ that, sarting,” 
replied the other, just as Hugh re-appeared on 
his threshold. 

He was now equipped for the march, having 
bound a knapsack to his back, and slung in his 
belt a powder-horn and a long-bladed knife. 
His rifle was still fiercely grasped, and his coun- 
—— wore a resolute expression. 

* «Where now, Hugh ?” 

“In pursuit of my wife! Is she to be left to 
perish ?” 

“ But to attempt to rescue her alone—” 

“T would not ask one of you to risk his life 
with me, even if I needed help in my project. 
You have your own families, my friends, and 
our homes must be protected if these hostile 
savages return. I go alone—to return with 
Ellen, or return no more! The Pahutaws are 
powerful and crafty, but I trust Heaven will 
assist me in my purpose.”’ 

“ Yet it seems like madness, Hugh. If we 
could get news of it to the fort, and have the 
agent notified—” 

“And my wife meantime murdered by the 
savages! No, neighbors, friends, I must go 
alone. Farewell !” 

“God protect you, Hugh; you are a brave 
fellow !” 

* T love my wife !”” answered the young farm- 
er, hastily dashing his hand across his forehead 
to hide the tears that swraggied to Does eyes. 
“ William Mason,” he c 4 ng a 
neighbor standing near, “let your wife take cure 
of my poor babe. She will cherish it for its 
mother’s sake. God bless you all, neighbors! 
Good-by !” - 

Hugh Munro hastily wring the hands 
were outstretched on all sides, and then, w 
sharp whistle, broke from the group. 

In answer to the whistle, a shaggy-looking 
dog sprang from the house-door, and bounded 
on before Haugh, whining, and snuffing the 
ground. 


Many days after his departure from the little 
village of Feather Vale, Hugh Manro, weary 
and dispirited, ascended the sides of a rugged 
mountain, commanding an extensive prospect of 
forest and prairie. His garments were tattered 
and discolored by travel through swamps and 
thickets ; and as he gazed arownd over the wide 














mingled with the more peaceful-looking p 

who pursued the quiet vocation of trade, while 
groups of women and children, and a few savage 
looking hombres, whose exterior betokened a late 
acquaintance with the upper diggings of the 
mountain, made up an assemblage, motley in 
character and diverse in appearance. 

Near the door of the cottage stood & young 
man, who, with his carbine clutched in one 
hand, and a trembling babe pressed to his bosom 
with the other, preserved a strange silence amid 
the vehement conversation of those gathered 
near him. This was no other than Hugh Munro; 
and it was his wife who, torn from her friends, 
was now borne into the forest-depths by the fu- 
gitive Pahutaw chief. It was the young emi- 
grant who now, bitterly speculating upon the 
fate of his beloved, resolved at the same memcnt 
upon his own course of action. Bravery and 
resolution are twin qualities, and if it was Hugh 
Munro, who startled at the unexpected sight of a 
red man near his child, had, without further 
thought, discharged his gun in order to summon 
the settlers, and thus brought on the catastrophe, 
which, had he known the peaceful intentions of 
the Pahutaw, might easily have been avoided, 
so it was likewise Hugh Munro who now de- 
termined, as he pressed his infant to his breast, 
that neither rest nor sleep should visit him again 
till his foot should press the trail of the bold ab- 
ductor of his wife. With this one object cieagiy 
defined, he now stood at the threshold of his 
cottage, his rifle grasped in his nervous hand, 
his farmer’s garb exchanged for one more suited 
to travel through forests and over mountains ; 
Hugh Munro was already, in fancy, on the trail 
of the Pahutaw. 

There was not one among the surrounding 
settlers who did not sympathize deeply with the 
young farmer, and who would not have peritied 
his own life had such act been sufficient to rescue 
the kidnapped wife. Nevertheless, so alarmed 
had been the entire community of late, by ru- 
mors of the vicinity of large and dangerous In- 
dian parties, and so fearful were they at this 
time that a large force of savages lurked in the 
neighboring forests, that they concluded in their 
minds it would be little short of madness to at- 
tempt a pursuit of the Pahutaw in the labyrinths 
of the wooded plain, where a single ambuscade 
would bag | them in a moment. Arye 


ings which ita shel him to start at once in pur- 
suit of the Indian, and though they grasped their 
rifles tightly, and vented maledictions on the 
treacherous redskins, their movements other- 
wise promised little assistance in the recovery 
of the settler’s unfortunate companion. 

Hugh Manro, however, was, as we have said, 
a brave man, and had forged his resolution ; so, 
whilst he clasped his child tenderly to his breas:, 
kissing its little mouth, he spoke to his neigi- 
bors sharply and briefly enough, as he surveyed 
them from his cottage threshold : 

“ Friends, it must be done ; and I must do it 
alone.” - 

“ What do you mean, Hugh ?” asked a dark- 
visaged settler, near. 

But Hagh answered not by words, though a 
tear might have been seen to gather in his eye, 
and fail upon the coarse fold= of his blank=s 
hunting-shirt. He turned and walked into the 
house. 

“Munro is fixed on hing d 
that’s clear,” remarked the neighbor whe had 
before spoken. 

“Well, I'm one to help if anything can be 
done,” rejoined another of the settlers. 

“Tf is aint chasin’ that red satan on his mus- 
tang *” 








“ Precisely. That's out o’ reason, sarting.” 


stretch of country under his view, it was plainly 
apparent that his physical powers were nearly 
exhausted by the hardships of his journey. Nev- 


ertheless, he held with a firm grasp the barrels 


of his rifle, and below his belt of buffalo hide 
appeared the bright blade of his knife. Behind 
the young farmer, followed his shaggy dog, com- 
panion of the lonesome march. 

Long and toilsome had been the bereaved 
husband’s travel, through alternate woods and 
deserts, his only food being that which chance 
brought within rifle-range, and his only consola- 
tion the hope of being permitted to reach once 
more the side of his wife, either to share her 
captivity, or perish with her by the hands of the 
fierce savages. 

The sun was just setting, ont his beams 
blazed through the yellow top offtall be- 
neath the precipice which he had reached. Far 
to the west, his glance retraced the vast extent 
which he had traversed since that morning's 
dawn ; and beyond the mountain’s base, as he 
looked southward, he could catch faint glimpses 
of a light smoke rising from among the thickest 
portions of the wooded valley. Hugh Munro 
well knew this to denote either an encampment 
or village of Indians, and the wanderer’s heart 
throbbed with anxiety, with the hope of soon 
beholding his living wife, balanced by the dread 
that he might see her scalp hanging in « savage 
wigwam. 

For several days past, he had been aware that 
a large Indian trail was before him, and profited 
by his knowledge of woodcraft to detect the 
slight marks left in the passage of the forest, and 
to determine pretty accurately the number of 
warriors composing the party. He might have 
been discovered, all day long, siooping to exam- 
ine a broken branch, or inspect some tree-bark, 
grazed by an Indian’s gun. And now, at the 
close of a wearying day’s travel, he reached the 
mountain summit, and looked down upon the 
object of his pursuit, the red man’s camping- 
place. 

Bat a thousand harassing reflections tortured 
poor Hugh's mind. It might be that the kid 
napper of his wife had taken some other path, 
and was now far away with his tribe; or, per- 
haps, enraged by the pursuit of the farmers, the 
savage had sacrificed his victim, leaving her 
body to be devoured by prairie wolves. Ass this 
dismal thought occurred to him, Hugh clasped 
his bands together, and sank upon his knees. 

“Q Father above!” he cried, fervently. 
“Grant that I may see my Ellen ere I am 
called to die. Grant that she may be restored to 
me and to our poor babe.” 

With renewed confidence then the husband 
arose, and taking a firmer hold of his rifle, began 
te descend the other slope of the mountain, just 
as the sunset rays disappeared beneath the 
horizon. 

Haugh Munro knew enough of the customs of 
the Pahutaws to be aware that, if be could ap- 
preach the village without observation, and 
boldly entering the first lodge claim hospitality 
from its occupant, he would, should his request 
be granted, remain safe from harm among the 
tribe ; as they were all known to observe strictly 
their rade laws of honor, and as, moreover, each 
man was lord of his own wigwam, and eould 
protect any who had sought the protection of his 
roof. The white man resolved, therefore, first 
to reconnoitre the outskirts of the encampment 
to which he was approaching, and then to enter, 
if possible, a ledge, and throw himself at ence 
upon the generosity of its owner. 

‘The resolution of Hagh Munroe was indored 
not more by his desire to learn the fete of his 
wife, tham by his determination to share that, 
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whether it involved captivity or death. If the 
first, he trusted that means might sooner or later 
be found to effect escape for both, and if the 
latter, the disconsolate husband cared not how 
soon his own massacre should follow the loss of 
one dearer far than life. With cautious but de- 
termined steps, then, Hugh Munro drew nearer 
to what he supposed to be the Indian village. 
His path conducted through thick clamps of 
trees, surrounding a small plateau, where, by the 
side of a running stream, the smoke of a small 
fire revealed the presence of man, and the sound 
of singing, whooping, and rattle of wooden 
drums, acquainted him ef the fact that some 
savage ceremony was in progress. When, at 
length, after crouching for some time, with his 
dog, among the stunted bashes at the edge of 
the wood, he resolved, by degrees, to draw nearer 
to a wigwam which stood at one extremity of 
the circle of huts, he beheid in the centre a large 
number of Indians, performing a strange sort of 
dance around a large platform, whilst, outside 
of the group, the women and children of the 
tribe app 1 to be gathered to witness the 
rites. But Hugh Munro’s look regarded none 
ef these. His quick glance had discovered, 
bound to a painted post, at one corner of the 
platform, the figure of a woman whom his beat- 
ing heart at once gave evidence of being his 
wife, though her face was quite concealed by the 
long hair, which, falling over her forehead and 
drooping shoulders, descended to the platform 
on which she knelt, apparently devoid of every 
hope. At the sight, Hugh could scarcely for- 
bear the utterance of a cry of anguish, so sud- 
denly was he stricken by the consciousness of 
imminent peril to her he loved. His dog, too, 
placing its nose to the earth, whined feebly, as if 
to reveal that he comprehended the meaning of 
his master’s grief. 
h Munro sank down among the Jeaves, 
g his hand upon the head of his faithful 
dant, and gazing anxiously at the throng of 
, who, with clasped hands, whirled on 
every side of the platform. 
ut, though weéll-nigh paralyzed by the fearful 
spectacle which he beheld, he was nevertheless 
not unmindful of the course he should pursue. 
He watched the leaping figures of the red men, 
and listen eir wild yells, but he forgot not 
to loosen the in his belt and bring his rifle 
nearer to his body, thoughit appeared like mad- 
ness to attempt the use of either weapon against 
the force that surrounded the captive woman. 
But when, at length, a young brave sprang be- 
yond the circle of warriors, and leaping apon the 
platform, flourished a hatchet over poor Ellen’s 
head, Hugh could hold his feelings no longer. 
Drawing his knife from its belt, and dashing 
from his place of concealment, he sprang, with a 





fierce yell, toward the savages, followed closely 


by his dog, whose deep bay startled the forest 
echoes. The next instant, a terrific whoop 
broke from a hundred throats, and a score of 
guns were levelled on the stout arms of as many 
Indians. But Haugh Munro had not acted with- 
out pre-copsideration. 

He remembered well the stratagem by which 
the savage captor of his wife had effected his 
escape from Feather Vale, and he resolved to re- 
sort to a like expedient. Singling out, there- 
fore, among the groups of women and children 
who suxgpunded the warriors, the lithe and sup- 
re i in boy, who, by his crown of 
fe: glittering armlets, he knew to be 
the son of a,chief, Hugh Munro had directed his 
course toward him, and suddenly winding one 
arm about the stripling’s body, held him with 
the gripe of a bear, whilst, with the other hand, 
he pointed the glittering knife at his breast. 

Hugh Munro had counted rightly on the effect 
of this exploit. The light frame of the Indian 
lad was confined by his brawny arm as within a 
vice, despite of every struggle ; for the husband, 
at that moment, felt endued with the strength of 
a giant. The warriors, who, shouting their war- 
cries, had at first aimed their muskets, now be- 
held the white man’s re, and lowered 
their weapons to the ground, whilst the young 
brave, who was flourishing his hatchet over the 
pinioned captive, paused in his wild threatening, 
and stood, as if undecided, upon the platform. 

Ytiwould have been astudy for a painter—this 
crisis of action. The wild mountain scenery 
glowing beneath a bright western sky; the war- 
riors, poising their muskets, and the captive 
bound to the post; whilst Hugh Munro, the 
main figure of the picture, stood with resolute 
demeanor, clutching the Indian boy, whilst at 
his feet crouched the shaggy dog, exposing his 
gleaming teeth, and emitting a low, ominous 
growl. 

Hugh, with his bare knife-poiut within an inch 
of the red youth’s heart, glanced from his wife 
to the throng of hideously painted savages, as if 
to denote to them the object for which he thus 
dared so perilous adeed. And ashe thus stood, 
defyingly, a tall chief advanced, with a majestic 











' step, from among the rest, and stretching out his 


arms, in token of amity, spoke ina sort of Span- 
ish patois, which Munro readily understood. 

But Hugh relinquished not his attitude, nor 
ceased to threaten the young Indian’s breast. 

“« Brother !” said the chief, pausing, and fix- 
ing his eyes upon the white man’s countenance. 
Hugh Munro at once recognized that calm gaze, 
and knew that this chief was the same who had 
abducted his wife, and whose trail he had, as it 
seemed, followed to this Indian village. Their 
glauces evinced mutual recognition, bat the 
farmer only looked meaningly towards the plat- 
form, where his poor wife lay, utterly ancon- 
scious of what was passing around her. 

“The white chief is brave!” said the red 
man. “He is as the panther in speed. Listen 
to me! I am awarrior. I am a Pahutaw chief. 
I would be friends with the white warrior !” 

“Let my red brother release the captive,” 
answered Hagh, glancing earnestly around him 
to detect any hestile movement on the part of 
the savages. ‘A warrior does not kill women. 
Le: the Pahutaw chief restore to me my wife. It 
is her I seek, and not this boy’s life.” 

“Will my brother trast the red chieftain ¢” 
asked the savage, calmly. “I promise that the 
pale woman shall not be harmed. Let my white 





brother trust me, and he shall eat bread im the 
lodges of the Pahutaw.” 

“ But will the red chieftain restore the wife to 
his white brother?” demanded Hugh. 

“The red chief will not lie. The white bird | 
shall not die, but I cannot break the cage which 
sayes her life. Listen! The young warrior, 
yonder, has chosen her for his bride, to save her 
from the sacrifice. Does my white brother un- 
derstand ¢” 

The stout farmer trembled through all his 
limbs, as he heard this, though he still main- 
tained his close grasp of the Indian lad. He 
saw at once that his wife had been spared, only 
to become the partner of a savage, and that the 
movement of the young brave, which he had 
thought threatened the captive’s life, was in fact 
only a part of the ceremony by which the bride- 
groom claimed his prize. The hatchet had been 
raised, not to harm the paleface, but to sever 
her bonds. 

Hugh Munro divined all this in a moment’s 
space, and perceived likewise that his best and 
only hope was to take advantage of the terror 
and admiration his daring feat had excited in the 
savages, and trust at once to their generosity for 
his own safety; especially as, from the chief’s 
assurance, he knew that the captive was in no 
immediate peril. With this reflection, he sud- 
denly released the Indian lad from his grasp, 
and at the same instant dashed the knife upon 
the ground. Then, leaning on his rifle, he pre- 
sented his hand to the advancing Pahutaw chief. 

“ Brother Pr’ 

“ Amigo!” 

The hands of white man and Indian met and 
clasped, and instantaneously a loud shout arose 
from the warriors, who i diately ded 
about the two, whilst the wife Ellen, released 
from her bonds, opened her eyes, and with a joy- 
ful cry recognized her husband. 








A great feast was that night given in thelodge 
of the head chief of the Pahutaw village, and 
Hugh Munro broke bread with the host as a fa- 
vored guest. But though thus treated with 
marks of consideration such as were deemed 
due to a warrior, he was not permitted to see or 
communicate with his unhappy wife, who, con- 
signed to the care of squaws, had been conveyed 
to another part of the encampment. The bold- 
ness and devotion of the white man had, how- 
ever, already gained him a sort of rude friend- 
ship among the tribe, and he did not despair of 
being soon able to prevail upon his host to favor 
the restoration of his wife. This reflection oc- 
cupied his thoughts during the feast, so that the 
discerning Pahutaw noticed his abstraction. 

“My white brother’s heart is not in his 
bosom,” said the red man, as he led the way, 
when the entertainment was over, to the hut 
which had been appropriated as Hugh’s resting- 
place for the night. “It is flown away to the 
white bird.” ‘ 

“The white bird whom my red brother stole 
from her nest,” said Hugh, with a groan. 

“« Was it not to save my own life?” asked the 
chieftain, who, during the feast, had explained 
his peaceful intentions at Feather Vale. “But 
listen! I am a warrior—and the warrior’s 
friend. What will my white brother give to the 
young man who claims the captive as his prize, 
if he will say to her—‘ Go! you are free ?”” 

“Ransom !” cricd Hugh, joyfully. “ Will 
theyyoung man accept of ransom? All that I 
possess-shall be sacrificed for my poor Ellen’s 
liberation.” 

The red man smiled at the earnestness of his 
guest, so different from his own quiet self-pos- 
session. ‘ Let us talk with the warrior!” said 
he, and at once led the way to the young brave’s 


—_ : 

hey found the savage willing to listen to the 
proposition of Hugh, in reference to ransom. 
But it soon became evident that the brave was 
desirous of retaining possession of her whom he 
h@@ chosen to be his squaw; for he began to 
rate the price at a figure which almost threw 
poor Hugh into despair. 

“ Bring me,” said he, “the best gunpowder 
of the paleface, a hundred horns—bring me red 
cloth and yellow blankets—and new guns for 
my lodge. Give me also ribbons and feathers, 
that my other squaw may be rejoiced.” 

And the crafty savage proceeded to enumerate 
astore of articles, to procure which would re- 
quire not only all of poor Hugh’s present pos- 
sessions, but more than he hoped to amass in 
ten years’ toil, while the time necessary to ob- 
tain them, even could he borrow means of his 
friends, would consume many months. : 

“Bring me these,” cried the young brave, 
“before three moons shall disappear, and the 
white bird shall fly away. Otherwise, she shall 
sing in mylodge. I have spoken.” 

Hugh Munro turned away from the young In- 
dian, and retraced his steps, in company with 
the Pahutaw chief. His heart was very heavy, 
for the large ransom required by the savage 
could not be procured without a journey to San 
Francisco, or, still farther, to Santa Fe, and be- 
fore he could start for either place, it would be 
necessary for him to return to Feather Vale, in 
order to invoke the aid of friends to raise the 
means of purchasing the goods. He saw that 
the proposal was made because the cunning 
brave was aware, perhaps, of his inability to re- 
turn within three months with the stipulated 
ransom, and he shuddered as he reflected upon 
the fate to which his poor wife was exposed. 
The Pahutaw chief said no more to him, save to 
wish him rest, as he pointed out his sleeping 
place, and Hugh Munro, casting himself upon 
the buffalo skins prepared for his couch, began 
to dream, but not to sleep, whilst his faichful 
dog crouched at the door of the but. 

The morning sun beheld Hugh Munro arise, 
with unrefreshed limbs, from the spot where he 
had passed the night in agonizing thoughts of 
his wife. The door of the lodge was fast, as it 
had been secured upon the outside by the cour- 
teous Indian chief, who had likewise placed a 
guard of savages near by. Hugh thought not 
of this, knowing it to be the custom of red men; 
and, indeed, his solicitade concerning Ellen did 
not permit his reflections to embrace much of 
other mati&s. 





The almost impossible terms i d upon 
him by the young savage, reduced the husband 
almost to despair, He saw no method of com- 
passing his wife’s deliverance within the time 
specified, and he could not but feel that the 
seeming willingness of the Indian to accept ran- 
som was but a subterfuge in order to rid himself 
of his chief's interf Consequently, when 
at length a low growl from the dog announced 
the coming of his host, Munro was in no mood 
of amity toward the savages, and the Pahutaw 
chief addressed him more than once ere the 
young farmer looked up with a moody brow. 

“Has my white brother slept sweetly?” 
asked the red man. 

“ He cannot sleep away from the lodge of his 
wife,” answered Hugh. 

“Ugh!” returned the Indian, with the cus- 
tomary guttural expression used by the abor- 
igines to denote almost every variety of feeling. 
“ Let my brother follow me and be glad.” 

Hugh Munro did as he was directed, follow- 
ing the Indian from the wigwam, and to some 
distance in the rear of the village, where, among 
the low hills at the foot of the next range of 
mountains, was a thick, rank growth of prairie 
vegetation, interspersed with great boulders of 
trap rock. The farmer’s dog bounded on before, 
barking joyfully. 

Through this rugged and barren soil oozed a 
small streamlet, which apparently proceeded 
from some outlet in the mountain, and gliding 
sluggishly along, became dispersed and lost in 
the grassy wilderness surrounding the Indian 
village. Over this small stream, following the 
eager dog, Hugh Munro passed, with his savage 
guide, and almost immediately the young farmer 
uttered an exclamation of delight; for he be- 
held his wife Ellen standing alone and free be- 
fore him. The next instant, he was clasped in 
her embrace, whilst the faithful dog frisked 
wildly around them. 

The Pahutaw chief remained at a little dis- 
tance, surveying, with grave countenance and 
folded arms, the meeting of the two palefaces. 
Then, as Hugh turned his grateful glance 
around, the Indian said, with a slight move- 
ment of his head : 

“ Will my brother look from the white bird to 
the feet of the red chief?” 

Hugh glanced from the Indian’s quiet counte- 
nance to the little streamlet, on the border of 
which he stood. At the same time, Ellen ex- 
claimed : 

“It is the gold, Hugh—the golden sands.” 

“Ugh!” muttered the Pahutaw, and perhaps 
the faint semblance of humor appeared at the 
corner of his fark mouth, as he marked the 
eager change in the white man’s features, as the 
latter stooped quickly to the water’s edge. 

It was indeed true. The mountain streamlet 
glided over a of golden sand, and large 
lumps, the dep of a th d hings in 
that solitude, were strewn thickly beneath 
hand of Hugh Munro. 

“Let my brother fill his hunting-pouch with 
the bright sand,” said the Pahutaw, still pre- 
serving his quiet demeanor. ‘Let the white 
bird be ransomed. The young warrior of our 
tribe is satisfied.” 

As the Pahutaw spoke, the brave, who had 

laimed the p of Ellen, appeared ap- 
proaching from the village. 

The young warrior’s brow wore rather a dark 
expression; nevertheless, he made a sign of 
friendship, as he neared the white man. 

“Our young man would make joyful the 
lodge of his white brother!” said ‘the chief. 
“ But he must buy anew wife, and make warm 
his house for another squaw. SolI have given 
to him of my own goods, till my brother shall 
return with the white bird’s ransom.” 

Saying this, the stately chieftain drew aside a 
bundle of branches and prairie grass, which was 
piled near by, and discovered to the wondering 
gaze of Hugh Munro a heap of articles such as 
form the trade of half breeds with the Indian 
tribes. Several bales of red cloth, a keg of pow- 
der, and a box of gay-colored ribbons, lay at 
scarcely a yard’s distance from the streamlet. 

“These are all the wealth of the Pahutaw 
chief,” said the latter, in his guttural tones. 
“But my white brother is naked—he has not 
so much. Let him then take these goods, and 
ransom the squaw. The Pahutaw chief will 
trust his white brother, that he will restore as 
much when he is rich.” 

Hugh Manro could scarcely believe his senses. 
Overpowered by emotion, he seized the hand of 
his wife, and drew her half kneeling to the 
Pahutaw’s feet. 

“Generous man !”’ was all he could utter. 

“ Let the white chief’s lodge be joyful! Ugh!” 
returned the Indian, as, gracefully lifting his 
embroidered blanket, he threw it over his shoul- 
ders, and stood again immovable, whilst the 
young brave stooped and gave his hand to Mun- 
ro, in token of his assent to the conditions of 
Ellen’s release. 

And ere the sun had set on that eventful day, 
the pioneer and Ellen were on their homeward 
way, conducted by the Pahutaw chieftain a day’s 
journey on their march. Sufficient of the “ gold- 
en dross,” for which so many peril life, was 
stored about the persons of both, not only to 
purchase goods to reimburse the noble Pahutaw 
for his security, but to make comfortable their 
after life in the pleasant home of Feather Vale. 
And there, at this hour, to the traveller who 
shares his open hospitality, Hugh Munro delights 
tofelate his own romantic gold adventure among 


tha ley tribes. 


POPULAR DEFINITIONS, 

What is fashion *—Dinner at midnight, and 
headache in the morning. 

What is wit ‘—That peculiar kirfl of talk that 
leads to palled noses and broken heads. 

What is idleness !— Working yaller mountains 
on pink subsoil—or a blue tailed dog in sky- 
colored convulsions. 

What is joy—To count your money and find 
it overrun a hundred dollars. 

What is conscience '—Something that guilty 
men feel every time it thunders. 

What is knowledge’—To be away from 
home when people come to borrow books and 
umbrellas.— Punch. 




















(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WANDERER. 


BE REBECCA BR. Pizace. 


With footsteps worn and weary, 
He wandered home to die ; 

When the summer flowers were blooming, 
And the winds went softly by; 

Por his heart was fondly yearning 
For his own bright sunny skies, 

Where loving hands might smooth his brow, 
And close his dying eyes. 


He pined for those home-votres, 
To hear each kindly tone, 
Thrilling once more upon his ear, 
A joyous welcome home. 
To meet a mother's beaming smile, 
A sister's warm caress; 
O, these he deemed might death disarm 
Of half its bitterness. 


Once more that quiet home-path 
The weary wanderer prest ; 
And his sinking form was folded 
Close to each yearning breast ; 
A sister's smile, a mother's tears, 
Were mingled with his own ; . 
The first, for many weary years, 
Ilis care-dimmed eyes had known. 


When the autumn winds were wailing 
Amid the forest trees, 

And the withered leaves were falling 
In every passing breeze— 

Coldly and tenderly 
They laid him down to rest, 

And kind friends placed with gentle hands 
The green turf o'er his breast. 
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THE PARRICIDE. 


BY J. NORTH. 





Ar the lower end of the town of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, is a neighborhood generally known 
as Fresh Water, the road leading to which, from 
the heart of the city, was a long, circuitous 
route, bordering the river. This was used for 
the most part as a public promenade, and thou- 
sands ofthe citizens availed themselves of its 
cool breezes and otherwise refreshing qualities 
for a stroll of an evening. Indeed, so charming 
was the neighborhood, that many a thoughtless 
citizen would linger for a while behind the mul- 
titude, fascinated, as it were, by the quiet calm 
which reigned around. Whenever this was the 
case, however, the citizens of Halifax were sure 
to be startled the next day with the cry of 
“Another robbery at Fresh Water!’ This be- 
came so frequent at last that the people were 
seriously alarmed, and a partial stop was put to 
the promenading which had been so freq: 


| by voices, which were distinctly heard in hurried 
| conversation. The mayor was designated w 
| Speak to the parties, which turned out to be 
| those whom they were in search of, and request- 
| ed them to deliver themselves quictly ap to jus 
tice without violence, explicitly stating that un- 
less they did so, they would be taken, dead or 
alive, but intimating that if the former, the 
atmost mercy should be shown them. Upon 
this the men, numbering twelve in all, descend 
ed from the limbs of the tree, and surrendered 
themselves to the mayor and citizens. The cap- 
tain, however, who appeared to be a sterdy 
black, it was deemed advisable to bind. 

Thus were the offenders brought to the city, 
and locked safely in separate cells ia the city 
prison, to take their examination before the 
mayor’s court on the following day. Scarce had 
morning dawned, cre it was well known what 
had taken place during the night; and long be- 
fore the hour for the assembling of the court 
arrived, the streets leading to the halls were 
densely crowded with persons anxiously await- 
ing to catch a view of the culprits. 

At ten o'clock the court assemblal, and the 
mayor made his appearance, followed by the 
other functionaries of the place, and all took 
their seats upon the bench. The prisoners were 
then directed to be brought in from the cells. 
They marched slowly into court, heavily ironed, 
and were ordered into the prisoner's dock Here 
it was discovered that, instead of the leader of 
the gang being a negro, as was supposed, he 
proved to be a white man, tolerably well dressed, 
and on his face wore a closely fitting mask, so 
as to conceal from view his entire features. He 
was requested by the mayor to stand forward, 
which he did, without making any reply. His 
honor then requested him to remove the mask 
that concealed his face. This he declined to-do, 
and as he spoke, the mayor was observed to 
start as if stung by a serpent, and a deathly 
pallor spread itself over his countenance. With 
a voice of tremulous emotion, he requested the 
officer in attendance to remove the mask, which 
he did, notwithstanding the culprit’s entreaty to 
the contrary, when to the consternation of the 
whole court, the mayor and his own son stood fie 
to face! The old man for a moment buried his 
face in his hands, and shortly after, with a heavy 
groan, which told more plainly than words that 
his heart was riven, he fell from the bench a 
corpse ! 

During the confusion which ensued, the young 
man quitted the court-room unnoticed, and 
therefore escaped unwhipped of justice. The 
others were sentenced to transportation for life. 
What became of the parricide was never satis- 
factorly known. He left Halifax secretly, and 





As regards those who were concerned in the 
robbery, there were as many stories, and as many 
versions of each story, as there were tongues to 
give them utterance, But all agreed that rob- 
beries had occurred, and would occur again, 
unless some steps were taken to bring the guilty 
party to justice, and mete out the punishment 
which their crime deserved. 

Things went on this way for a long time, all 
complaining, but nobody feeling authorized to 
be the prime mover in the matter, until a depre- 
dation of unusual atrocity took place, which had 
the effect of arousing at least the public authori- 
ties. It appeared that a citizen, named Harper, 
had, out of a spirit of reckless daring, betook 
himself to the neighborhood where so many of- 
fences had been committed, for the purpose of 
convincing himself of the truth of the stories 
which had been circulated so extensively in the 


city. Harper was an ablé bodied man, about. 


thirty years of age, and although not a bragga- 
dogio, still held a very high opinion of his pow- 
ers and agility. Feeling thus confident, he 
armed himself with a heavy stick, and proceed- 
ed alone to Fresh Water. Nothing more was 
heard of him until next morning, when he was 
discovered on the roadside, covered with mud, 
and bleeding profusely from a deep cut in his 
head, yet able to articulate and clearly under- 
stand what was going on around him. 

He stated that at a late hour the previous 
night, while strolling along the edge of the 
grove which skirted the river, dreaming little of 
the affair which brought him there, he was sud- 
denly alarmed by a number of men who rushed 
from beneath the , headed by one whom he 
described as a negro, who acted as the leader or 
captain of the gang. Harper was immediately 
surrounded, and his money or his life demanded 
on the instant. This, Harper refused to comply 
with, and was about using his cudgel to free 
himself, when a blow from one of the party 
prostrated him to the ground, where he remem- 
bered being overhauled by the party, and his 
watch, etc., abstracted from his pocket. Find- 
ing no money, the robbers became enraged, and 
vented their disappointment by administering 
sundry kicks on the person of poor Harper. 
The party then retired into the grove, and Har- 
per, being unable to move, remained where he 
was knocked down until he was discovered next 
morning. 

This was the finishing stroke. Petitions were 
drawn up and presented to the mayor, asking 
his authority and assistance in scouring the 
neighborhood and bringing the offenders to jus- 
tice. Tothis the mayor readily acceded, who, 
although somewhat tardy in his efforts to serve 
the ends of justice, his tardiness arose more 
from a nobleness of heart than any desire to 
shirk his duty as chief magistrate. Headed, 
then, by the mayor, a large party of the people 
armed themselves, and proceeded the night fol- 
lowing Harper’s robbery, to Fresh Water, and 
commenced a diligent search through the woods. 
This was attended with not a little difficulty, 
owing to the thick undergrowth and the dark- 
ness which enveloped everything. For half the 
night the search was continued against all dif_i- 
culties, bat nothing could be found giving a 
clue to the whereabouts of the robbers, and a 
consultation was about being held as to the ex- 
pediency of retiring for the night, and renewing 
the search the following day, when something 
was discovered moving mysteriously in the 
branches overhead. This caused a littl flastra- 
tion among the party, and was now increased 


was supposed to have fled to the United States. 
The reason which induced the young man to 
lead a band of robbers is soon told. Being of a 
wild, reckless disposition, he easily made away 
with his yearly income, which for his extrava- 
gant wants seemed entirely too small, until, at 
last, driven to desperation by his lack of means 
to carry out his course of dissipation, he became 
the organizer and leader of this gang of robbers. 





RAILROAD LNCIDENT. 

An Englishman, who recently travelled through 
the United Staves, says: “ fimnieg a corner, we 
came suddenly in sight of a board with the well 
known notice, ‘ Look out for the locomotive when 
the bell rings,’ which was made more impressive 
by hearing the signal, and seeing the line of 
steam, ing the proximity of atrain. I 
was somewhat anxious, as my driver did not 
manifest the slightest disposition to stop. As 
usual, the road and railway crossed on the same 
level, which did not lessen my anxiety. ‘ Hold 
hard, stop, stop!’ I cried; and as these words 
received no attention, I rose from my seat and 
grasped the driver's arm, for the purpose of ar- 
resting our progress, but in vain. the 
horse with redoubled energy, he replied to my 
entreaties to stop, by the assurance that he would 
go Le en and eX J horror, on 
we went, zy train approximati dl 
at right , the | ive’s perp heed 
ringing furiously what seemed to be my death- 
kneil. Finding all my efforts to avert an antici- 
pated collision were futile, I resumed my seat 
and resigned myself to my fate. What I did or 
said during the next few moments I know not ; 
bat 1 remember a feeling of sickness came over 
me as we das the line and I beheld 
the iron horse rushing onwards, and almost felt 
the hot blast of its steam-jets. ‘There, I told 
you 1’d clear the darn’d thing,’ said my driver, 
Gasties over the achievement.”—New York 











An act by’which we make one friend and one 
enemy is a losing game, because revenge is a 
stronger principle than gratitade.— Colton, 
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° LIFE. 


BY W. i. 8. 


Our years fly by upon the wings of Time, 
Unnotieced, till the fleeting breath 
Comes short and thick, precursor of the hour, 
When life shall be no more, and Death 
The victor shall bave chained the beating heart, 
And o'er our clay-cold forms have set 
His seal,—and when all earthly joys depart, 
And we awhile are lingering yet, 
Loth to go hence—then, when the hour of death draws 


nigh, 
May the unfettered spirit mount to realms on high. 


Why mourn we for the life we pass In pain, 
Brief as a taper’s quivering light, 
That flutters bright, and then is lost again 
In darkness of eternal night? 
Why dream of Hope, that ignis fatuus 
Of the mind, whose ray so oft deceives 
Us with a glimpse of fature joy—we deem 
~  Theheart at rest, till it reeeives 
A rude awakening, crushing witha mighty power, 
The last and fleeting joys of life’s departing hour. 


Fain woulg we rest from all our sorrows free, 
In some fair glade of living green ; 
Far from the cares and toils of worldly strife, 
Where foot of man hath never been. 
There, where the struggling sun, thro’ waving bough, 
Gleams but a moment o'er the sod, 
May the lone soul in humble meekness bow 
In adoration to his God. 
Nature his temple and his altar —where should raise 
The spirit’s solemn anthem of immortal praire. 


‘The loved of earth—how soon they pass away, 
As mists before the rising sun; 
We fold them to our hearts, but ere the day 
Sinks in the west, their race is run. 
Hearts bleeding weep, weep bitter tears of grief, 
At that lone charnel-house, the grave— 
Nor can their aching bosoms find relief, 
Save in Lethe’s fabled wave. 
Mourning spirits severed, and the broken chain 
Of love, that death at last shall link again. 


There is @ rest for all the weary, where, 
In that lone house of death, no voiee 
Can stir the soul with agonizing prayer, 
Or bid the heart once more rejoice. 
No tongue with accent sweet, may charm the ear, 


At rest forever in the wild-wood glen, where reign 
Bilence and solitude in Nature’s vast domain. 





*. 
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SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS : 


—OR,— 
HOW HAL ATHERTON WAS CURED. 





BY ETHAN STUBBS. 


St ainda bopelal’ inaibor onthe bar uae 
morning call.) 

*« And so you are a believer in spiritualism, 
Cousin Hal, Ha! ha! who would have thought 
it, with’ your wise head and superior organiza- 
tion—a medium, too. Jeremiah! how I should 
like to see you produce some raps or raise some 
spirits. Ha! ha! ha! arich joke—a wild fel- 
low like you;” and the youthfal physician 
clapped his broad palms, and shouted in unre- 
strained merriment over what he termed the mis- 
fortunes of his friend. ‘“ But look here, rash 
youth, I’ll lay a wager that I can cure you of it 
and ypset you in your belief in less than an 
hour. What say you ?” 

Hal looked dignified and self-confident, but 
asked what the wager should be ? 

“ O, a box of cigars,” said Oglethorpe. 

“ Cigars!” exclaimed Atherton, shocked. “I 
have no such small vices.” 

“ Well, what do you say to a new hat ?” 

“ Agreed. But hold on; if it’s one of your 
eternal out-west adventures, I wont hear it. 
Vow, a man can’t travel five hundred miles, but 
what he’s forever bragging and relating adven- 
tures much better keptto himself and interesting 
to noone. No, let the rappings rest; they do 
not disturb you or your slumbers.” 

“O, but they will, perhaps, for the belief is 
contagious. Who knows but you may give it to 
me? No, as longas this arm has the power, 
you shall be dragged from the ditch before you 
are ‘half seas over,’ eh?” 

“ Very well ; have it as you will. Goon. I 
am proof against everything in opposition to my 
pet theory.” 

“Theory, indeed!—of ‘dead people’s rising 
out of their green and fragrant beds in the warm 
earth, to come in your room, on a cold or hot 
night, to rap on a china closet or upset your 
wash-basin, or thump at the head of your bed, 
in the midst of a delightful dream. Bah! non- 
sense. Shocking, heathenish, sbominable witch- 
craft—Young America so imposed upon! Well, 
to begin my story,” said Oglethorpe, wiping the 
drops from his brow, “‘on my way out west—” 

“ Out west, yes, I thought so.” ; 

“On my way out west, I stopped at a village 
not a hundred miles from the Catskill Moun- 
tains. It was in the latter part of August, and 
the day had been unusually warm. Clonds of 
dust were hurled into the heated atmosphere, 
and ever and anon through the murky sky a 
strange, lurid streak darted. It was one of those 
dry, sultry days, when a heavy shower of rain 
would be such a relief. And yet rain is almost 
to be dreaded at such a time by some, for with 
it, at this season, almost invariably comes such a 
tremendous combination of thunder and light- 
ning as to cause many nervous, faint hearted in- 
dividuals to place themselves at much inconve- 
nience and discomfort by seeking refuge on 
feather-beds fronf the,threatening danger. 

“ There had been a fearfal epidemic raging in 
the village at the principal inn, at which I was 
stopping ; indeed the servants’ accounts quite 
alarmed me, for in the room adjoining my own, 
there was a stranger from the South, who, when 
he arrived, which was but a few hours previous 
to my own arrival, had been seized suddenly, 
and was now alarmingly ill. I was told that he 
travelled alone, excepting, however, the com- 
pany of a large-dog, to whom he was evidently 
much attached. The faithful animal had, during 
his master’s illness, kept constant watch by his 


* chamber-door, the physician not permitting his 


entrance, but all of a sudden, old Brutus had 





mysteriously disappeared, and the neighbors de- 
claring it to be a bad sign, anxiously awaited the 
news of the stranger’s death. 

“At that time, there was another epidemic 
raging in the same place, and although its effect 
was perhaps as disastrous, its nature was entirely 
unlike the other, It must be acknowledged that 
the honest villagers were rather ignorant, than 
otherwise, and this must account for their tardy 
acceptance of and belief in the popular doctrine 





"of spiritualism; and any unaccountable noises 


resembling the ‘tap, tap, tap’ of their spiritual 
visitants and disembodied saints, were at once 
attributed to supernatural agency, and many 
honest farmers, serene old maids, and devoted 
ministers, fell victims to this singular delusion. 
Neither were the mothers of large families excep- 
tions, or bright and amiable young girls; it 
seemed to carry everything by storm. 

“The room which I occupied (by-the-by, 
rather a gloomy one), was at the extreme end of 
an outer wing—not particularly favorable to an 
individual in whom the organ of marvellousness 
was largely developed ; but having just emerged 
from the seclusion of a medical college, being 
honored by the appellation of M. D , I was sup- 
posed to be impregnable to fear, and indeed I 
was, or that room would have upset me at once. 
Ihad entered my name on the books, having 
told the waiting-woman my profession, in case 
my services might be required. I decided to ex- 
plore the little village, which was wild and 
mountainous. 

“IT knew [had but two days, at most, to stop 
there, for the stage would.then probably be in 
readiness to continue our journey ; and I made 
the best of my time, locked my door, and saun- 
tered out, rejoicing in a thin coat and straw hat. 
The utmosphere was even more dense and op- 
pressive than it had been within the narrow lim- 
its of my attic-room ; but far beyond, in the dim 


, distance, I could see the glorious Catskills lift- 


ing up their now darkening summits high into 
the western sky, where the setting sun had gath- 
ered his rays into one crimson glow, and flooded 
the distant valleys in sudden light. But it 
quickly vanished, and left everything blacker 
than before. 

“T burried on, hoping to complete my journey 
before the commencement of the storm which I 
saw must inevitably occur. The place was 
strange to me, but one of wild and romantic 
beauty, in the western part of the State of New 
York. - The prevailing fever I knew to be con- 
tagious, but having no fear, I felt secure. In- 
deed, I felt thankful that I had chanced upon a 
place where my poor services might be needed. 
I was scarcely aware of the distance I had 
come, and suddenly found myself in a wild hol- 
low, where the hemlock and oak trees grouped 
in thick knots around a somewhat old and 
rudely built house. The low and slanting roof, 
broken and moss-covered, almost reached the 
ground, where the ivy and thick underbrush 
tormed an almost impenetrable thicket. It 
looked old and comfortltss, with its faded cur- 
tains of green paper and broken windows. 

“T suddenly turned to retrace my steps, for I 
thought of witches, maniacs and inebriates. My 
courage did not fail me, but the large drops.of 
rain upon my boots, white with dust, warned me 


that the storm was about to commence, and if I . 


should get caught in asybil’s cave, there was no 
knowing how many stars I should see before I 
got out again. 

“ Suddenly, a window of the house opened, 
anda gray, shaggy head, with greenish eyes, 
peered out. 

«Come here, sir, in heaven’s name,’ shouted 
the woman. ‘My child’s a-dying, and the spir- 
its have got her. Come quick.’ 

“At the mention of spirits, I quickly turned 
and approached the house. It looked very still 
and gloomy, with its darkened walls. 

«Come in here,’ said the woman. ‘The 
door is locked, and them spirits have got the 
key ;’ and extending her thin arms, she helped 
to pull me in. 

“I shuddered at where I might be going, but 
I said nothing, aad trusted in Providence. She 
led me to a cot bedstead, upon which a pale child 
was stretched, apparently lifeless—her dark hair 
thrown back, and her thin hands hanging list- 
lessly by her side. 

“«T saw you coming,’ said the woman. ‘ You 
look like as if you were a stranger in these parts, 
and you looked kind, and so I thought perhaps 
you might save my Nannie.’ 

“¢ And how long has she been so, my good 
woman’? and I proceeded to inquire into the 
symptoms. 

“The woman, looking very grave, said that 
there were distinct rappings heard one night at 
twelve o’clock. She had asked if there was a 
spirit present, and it again manifested itself and 
directed her to write on a paper. The spirit 
moved her, and wrote that her child must die 
because she (the mother) had committed some 
sin. The child “had overheard these strange 
proceedings, and awoke from her sleep overcome 
by terror; she had fallen sick, and was actually 
dying. 

My was shocked at this abominable deception, 
and asked the woman if there was no one in the 
house who might have made the noise whom 
yerhaps she had offended. 

“She said ‘no—only one old woman who 
could not leave her bed, of whom she had once 
borrowed a few pennies, which she had never 
been able to return.’ 

“TI at once saw how it was, and endeavored to 
persuade her that God would not permit any 
such agency in the death of one of his creatures. 
1 told her how wicked and unpleasant was such 
a belief, and to observe the dreadful effect it had 
had in terrifying Nannie to death, for that alone 
was the cause. I talked long and earnestly to 
her, and the child opened her eyes, and seemed 
to revive. It was now raining fast, and I began 
to dread the drenching I must getin reaching my 


tended eyes and ashy paleness alarmed me. 
There, in that wild place, no friend or compan- 
ion in the house but her deluded mother, how I 
pitied her! I saw her lips move, as if she would 
speak, while her eyes were fixed upon the wall 
from whence the noises had come. 

“A stidden blast of wind extinguished the 
candle, and at the same instant a loud hallooing 
was heard outside. I heard my own name 
called, and rushed out. A man was there in a 
covered provision-wagon, and said he had been 
searching all round for me, as the stranger at the 
inn was dying. He had recovered his senses, 
and hearing I was a traveller, requested to see 
me. Not a moment was to be lost. I seized his 
torch, and rushed back to the child’s bedside. 
Her eyes were still fixed and her lips parted, 
but she was cold, and life was extinct. By her 
side, the old woman knelt, with her thin hands 
clasped over her eyes. She, too, was stone dead. 
It was horrible, but nothing could be done. 
Both had actually died of fright, and all caused 
by the absurd knavery of those rappers. 

“ Tt was only eight o’clock, but so intensely 
dark that we were obliged to trust more to the 
horse, than to our own eyes and torches, for I 
had left the ravine, and was by the man’s side in 
the wagon. It was lightening, but unaccom- 
panied by thunder, and we reached the inn before 
the first peal broke upon the dull stillness, We 
rushed up stairs, but upon reaching the room, 
were told that the stranger had breathed his last 
some minutes before, and a number of people 
were hastily laying him out in a sheet prepared 
for the purpose. I cannot tell you how much I 
regretted my absence at his death ; but some one 
handed me a slip of paper which he had written 
a short time before. The letters were large and 
blurred, but I could distinguish this : 

“<Tf poor Brutus is found, take good care of 
him; but if dead, bury us in one grave, and 


tell—’ 

“Here it ended ; but, upon inquiry, I learned 
that the dog was nowhere to be found. The body 
had been laid out, and two women procured to 
watch until sunrise, when he should be buried. 
The lightning became more and more frequent, 
and the thunder more heavy and intense, and 
still the rain fell in torrents. The women were 
paid a good price for watching, so that I felt my 
presence there to be unnecessary, and retiring to 
my room, which, as I have said, adjoined that of 
the stranger, I arranged my valise to start upon 
the following day; and closing my weary eyes 
upon the lurid lightning, and shutting my ears to 
the thunder by covering my head with the coarse 
sheet, I endeavored to sleep. But somehow I 
could not. My dreams troubled me, and feeling 
uneasy, I re-snuffed my candle, which had burned 
low in the socket, and looking at my watch, 
found it to be near midnight. The thunder 
seemed to have ceased ; and arisipg from my un- 
easy couch, I pulled aside the curtain, but it was 
still intensely dark without, and the rain still 
pattered against the window-panes. 

“T paused, as I heard the women in the next 
room conversing, for, until now, I had not ob- 
served a small aperture in the wall of my room, 
which admitted every sound of their voices. 
There was a rustling sound, and I stood upon a 
chair and looked into the room, to see that all 
was right. ‘ 

“Hash! said one of the women, drawing 
her chqir an inch nearer to that of her com- 
panion, while her sallow complexion grew a 
shade paler; and folding one thin hand around 
her arm, while the other she held warningly up, 
she seemed to shrink into as small a compass as 
possible. ‘Hist! did you not hear a noise?’ 
she said, in a loud whisper. 

“«*No—where—what?” exclaimed the other 
affrighted woman, starting nervously from the 
wooden chair upon which she sat, and fixing her 
gaze upon the shrouded couch, around which 
the dimly burning candles cast a flickering light. 

** And didn’t yer ever know that dead men 
riz up and talked ” continued the other. 

“* Yes, I have hearn o’ such things,’ was the 
reply ; and the poor woman trembled from head 
to foot. 

“ At that moment, there came three or four 
faint rays, and a low breathing was discernible. 
Both women were transfixed with horror, and 
gazed fixedly at the corpse, evidently expecting 
it tomove; but as yet, no motion was percepti- 
ble. The folds of the sheet were unrufiled still, 
and the napkin over the marble brow moved 
not. Suddenly, a distant peal of thunder broke 
upon the stillness, and I hastened to dress—to 
relieve the anxious ‘watchers, and to discover, if 
possible, the cause of the noise. 

“¢P’raps he might have been a murderer!’ 
one of the voices continued. 

«Yes, and his uneasy spirit is a-rapping !’ 

“«* May be,’ they both said; and then there 
was a dead silence, broken only by the distant 
thunder, and the low, but distinct rappings. 

“What could it be? I wondered, and half 
shuddered. I knew that the poor man was 
dead—stone dead—and I knew that no spirits 
(if such there are) could make such an absurd 
noise. Yet, what could it be? No person in 
the house would trouble themselves'to rap thus 
in a dead man’s room, at midnight. No, it was 
evident that something was wrong, and the 
breathing—how could that be accounted for? 
I was getting alarmed, but tried to whistle it 
away, and being dressed, approached the room. 
The door was ajar; I looked in. Everything 
appeared the same as when I left it, excepting, 
perhaps, that the candles burned lower, and the 
corpse was more rigid. The women started as I 
entered, but placing my finger on my I 
motioned them to be silent, and I app 
the couch and listened. Yes, I too heard the 
raps and the smothered breathing. A sudden 
thought flashed across my mind ; it might be the 
missing dog—but where could he be ? 

“I mentioned my belief tothe women. They 





inn, At that instant, there were three loud and 
distinct raps upon the wall against which I 
leaned. I started—it was so sudden. It rounded 
like any ordinary knock upon a thir board, and 
1 knew at once it was the act of some foolish 
person who was concealed in an adjoining apart- 
ment. I glanced at the child; her widely dis- 





d the idea of a dog’s rapping, and thus de- 
stroying their belief in spiritualism. ©, no, it 
could not be—it must be the stranger’s ghost ; 
and I was ordered out of theroom, I was glad 
enough to go, and knew they would wish me 
back; but I was determined to investigate the 
unaccountable noise, and, after some difficulty, 
I ded in arousing two or three servants, 








and we repaired to the room. It was now nessty 
morning. The rain had long since ceased, and 
the atmosphere was clear and cool. The women 
were still there, and affirmed that they had 
seen the corpse move. I could not bat smile at 
this absurd stretch of the imagination ; but the 
rest were demurely silent. We all glanced fix- 
edly at the shrouded couch. ‘Tap, tap, tap’ 
went the noise, but so faint as to be searcely 
heard ; and bless me! the corpse actually moved 
the least bit in the world, and then everything 
was very still. 

“In undisguised horror, every one fied from 
the room, leaving me the sole occupant. I 
hesitated ; what was to be done? Why not look 
under the couch? Some person might be con- 
cealed there to frighten us. I approached and 
raised the flouncing ; there were chests etc-ed 
underneath, and piles of bed-clothing, which 
had been placed there the night previous, but 
nothing else could I discover. I had not suf- 
ficient strength to draw out the chests, but I 
knew that in a few moments the undertescr 
would come to remove the body; and 1 seated 
myself there, until the hour should arrive. 

“ Thad not to wait long before quite a number 
of people came to hear the spirits, and to bury 
the dead. There were no sriritrappings n=. 
It was very still, and the body was removed. 
With the aid of two or three men, we lifted 
the couch from its place—wid lo! there, upon 
the floor, er.uched in a narrow crevice, was 
poor old Bretus—the faithful dog. Unseen, he 
had stolen in there, to be nearer his dear mas- 
ter, at an hour when he knew that he was 
unobserved. Silent and watchful, he had 
crouched beneath the couch of 
daring to move, lest he should be driven away. 
And when, to make room, the bedding had 
been pushed under the couch. he was probabiv 
smothered—but not immediatcty; for the in- 
distinct breathing, the pattering noise, .perhaps 
the wagging of his tail, and ths last frantic 
effort to free himself, probably moved the sack- 
ing of the couch. Yes, poor old Brutus had 
been the uneasy spirit, and there he was, dead 
and gone, no longer a spiritual-rapper—an un- 
quiet spirit. The poor animal had been suf- 
focated; and now he and his master sleep in 
one grave.” 

Is it necessary to add that the doctor won 
a new hat? 





REQUITAL. 


Some time since a practical joke was played 
off a countryman, by two waggishly in- 
clined individuals of the city. Rematly, the 
countryman was in town, and accidentally meet- 
ing with the two persons aforesaid, informed 
them that, on his way to the city, while passing 
through a strip of woods, he killed a snake 
which, as near as he could judge by stepping it 
off, measured thirty feet gogho to he 
countryman was a man ia whose aj 
and manner could not be detected the rometest 
indication of a disposition to joke. Here, 
was a chance for our two city worthies to amass 
a small fortune during the State Fair. They re- 
gretted that the snake had not been taken alive ; 
but the stuffed skin of such ar enosmous reptile 
would cutee foe als eas and they made 
sure of it by means of lucre, and by pa: for 
dinner for the countryman at the Belv: 

The rural gentleman had come on foot, but by 
the time he was ready to return home, a buggy 
was in waiting, in which the three rode out wo- 

ther. The countryman lived some six miles 
rom the city, and when within a short distance 
feom his ere yer oe he infurmed his companions 


i 


the roadside, as the was some ce 
off in the woods. ‘Thep alighted, and after the 


_two claimants of the reptile had been led through 


half a dozen swamps and the 
arrived at the open ellare Senge oncnater 


snake, “is the head of the snake; and now if 
you will just measure, you'll find it at least thir- 
ty feet to the tail, which lies at the foot of yon 
ee 

X i a coments for their kindness 


towards his 
sight of in the distance.— 





A THICK-HEADED HUSBAND. 


A pious old lady, who was too unwell to at- 
tend meeting, used to send her thick-headed hus- 
band to charch, to find out the text the preachsz 
selected as the foundation of his discourse. The 
poor dunce was rarely forcunate enough to re- 
member the words of the text, or even the chap- 
ter and verse where they could be found ; bat 
one Sabbath he ran home in hot haste, and with 
a smirk of self-satisfaction on his face, informed 
his wife that he could repeat every word without 
We kelume bene heaven, espe 

n came a 
live coal the altar. 

“ Weil, let us have the text,” remarked the 

Kaow every wend,” replied her 

“ we See 

“Tam conten to hear it,” continued the wife. 

“ They are nice words,” observed the husband. 

“Tam glad your memory is improving ; but 


ven, and took a live colt by the tail end jerked 
him out of the halter.”—N. Y. Dutchman. 
- 





TOO RIPE. 


oe 
i 
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, going to bis master, he said - 
“‘ Massa, where you dose shoes ?”” 
“l them Orleans, Bob,” re- 
sponded our friend. 








paid a high price for it down in Bos- 


y 

“ Well,” responded Stokes, slowly, “ it's pret- 
ty good fren e But I came neat heabag that 
last keg I bought.” 


w Why,” reaponded Stokes, “the confounded 
y,” es, “the con 
a-fire, and had to go about thirty rods 
Serve tha bovch badge I Sold pat howe” 
Archbald took out his watch, believed “ it was 
getting late, and he must go home.” 


WAAR RA DAA DA AAMAS 


Smit from de t mit de store; Smit 
mit de blacksmith shop ; Smit mit de lager bier 
shop ; Smit mitout any “ vrow ;” Smit wot wants 
os Suls.cntseoherg Sie lear! iy head, 
; i ; 
Seis mit de pig Bets Bite min da ick pool 
Smit mit de vg tA mit de bolognas ; 
Smit mit one eye; it mit two eyes ; Smit 
mit de bone picker; Smit mit two ‘ vrows ;” 
oe er at oma, Sei ake 
stumps; Smit peach ts; Smit m 
ne Smit mit no 





prsener Bay be wtinge! pray Aedhy 
started in eight of the Celeste furore in thie 
country. fabs went £0 ne any act, Sach 
was effect ret ‘8 performance 
pee Rests Ayes me gee vA we pro- 
pensities ; on second night he bro’ his 
wife, and on the third, anxious to increase the 
beneficial effect of her , he took a private 
ope Me. ae ator to accompany 
An old farmer, standing on the corner, was 
tessiny. an of Damene, Nnepinn te had.don. 08 OM 
es ¢ weevil for ‘more than two success- 
* was vised a 
sow Meditertanean wheat hereafter, that es- 
ca) the ravages of the insect. replied 








AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We héw® just published @ valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 


Gunning, Fishing and Hunting, 
in this , and forming an elegant and 
collection of Wo the contre abn, th an 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 
savers 


; therefore making it emphatically 

A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
5 peat & 
foreign domestic news + 80 condensed as 
pocoent the guestesS poadihle amount of intellignece. Ne 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
ms eth - of the general reader. 
and every Si under the tnect Reichos ond par 
fect system can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Tho partisan was alre 
proach of Headley, wond: 
of his visit might be. ‘I 
drew near with a downea 


* Captain Brion,” he 
have no right to expect a 
one, whom I fear, I have 
somely.”’ 

“Your condact, Mr. I 
calculated to forfeit my 
presence in camp cannot ! 
very welcome event,” re! 


“Texpected such a rej 
merited severe reproof, 
your reproaches patiently 
deserve them,” retarned '' 
humble tones 

« By the beard of Smit! 
in a suppressed voice. 

“ Before you say mor: 
yon here?” resumed B: 
sternness. 

“To acknowledge fre 
have been in fault, and 
partially, at least, to you 

“ Towhave confidence | 
feited his word, and forg 
have done, will prove exc 
pect, to one who, like m 
judices. Where are thos 

“Some of them have 
trappers, and the remaind 
Fort Laramie.” 

“And the gold secking 

“Is abandoned,” 

Brion mured a momen 

“Mr. Headley,” he 
means of testing your 
should be ace epted 5 

“ Try mo,” said Head 
in your band more qui 
then you shall be at li 
cerity. My original agr 
forfeited, and Ido not « 


but merely to be twlera 
cannot reasonably expec 
“My nature, sir, in af 
You recollect the old adr 
etc. 1 am disposed to « 
restore you once more te 
my confidence will not). 
The parties were stan 


and at that juncture the 
She approached the par 


feared Balaam was gro- 
tremely unfortanate,”’ s! 
not a physician in your 


Heatley, who saw M 
ted consideralle surpriv 
tently upon her, that eb 
of his close scratiny 


unstable Missourian 


a masculine young wor 
charms than Don Qulr 
fore the loveliness of } 
so unexpected, that h 
stare at the fair apperit 


a sense of propriety by ' 
" Here is a man who 


to more knowledge of 


than myself, Mr Hee 
examine, f you will, ° 
whose condition swerme 4 
With pleasare,” « 
“and 1 hope my hom 
vice.” Headley manifer 
when he discovered that 
but he disguised the fer 
title exhiltetion of hw 
roded to preacrite. I 
ed him mach, changing « 
carrent of hie thoughts 
mentally, of coer 








